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IRST time ever seen in Iowa. Daily 

exhibition flights, climbing almost 

vertically, “hovering” in mid-air, land- 
ing almost vertically—other amazing feats. 
A thrilling exposition in itself. 


America’s Greatest 
Agricultural Fair 


Over 300 acres packed with farm exhibits 
and thrilling entertainment—6,000 head of 


livestock, grain exhibits, farm machinery, 
farm bureau projects, women’s features, 
4-H Club Congress, auto races, 

races, bands, hippodrome, fireworks, 100 
acre free camp—the vacation of a lifetime, 
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for an admission charge of 50c. Don’t 
miss it. 
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ALLIGATOR 
STEEL BELT LACING 


| Tits is the powerful, long lived belt | 
lacing used by farmers everywhere. Rec- | 
| 


ommended by agricultural scheols and - 
makers of belting and farm implements. } 
Easy to put on and “stays put.” Kee 
bele ends from opening up. Sold by | 

| hardware and implement stores. Look for 
the, Alligator stamped on the lacing. 








THUAN ARAL 
THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
Classified Section 


Turn To It! 


IITA 
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PREPARE FOR 


at the 


GEM CITY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Gem City training has prepar- 
ed thousands of young people 
for successful business careers. 
Gem City employment service 
has placed these students in 
attractive positions. Gem City 
tuition is not expensive. Living 
in Quincy is reasonable. 
Write today for FREE illus- 
trated YEAR BOOK. 

Address the President 
D. L. MUSSELMAN 

QUINCY, ILL. 











GAVANIZED STEEL t 
OOFING: 2 


sheet full size and Monarch 
roof that gets proof, yo and gives lifetime 


Now is the time tosave. Factory 
Write teday for new low 
GUARANTEE of quality. 
service. Don’t reroof until you get our estimate 
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actory prices, 


MONARCH MACHINE AND STAMPING COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 


NEW 
406 Seuth West Sth Street 
st eenseeneeenentieions 
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The Sign of il Protection 





Farmers Must Mow Weeds 


The question as to whether farm- 
ers must mow weeds along public 
highways since amendments were 
adopted to the noxious weed law by 
the 44th General Assembly, has been 
answered in the affirmative in an 
opinion which has been received by 
the Iowa Department of Agriculture 
from the Attorney General's office. 

Under the new law, the highway 
commission and the board of super- 
visors are required to eradicate Can- 
ada thistle, sow thistle and quack 
grass from the public highways over 
which they have jurisdiction. How- 
ever, landowners or tenants in con- 
trol of lands will be required to mow 
other weeds in order to keep them 
from obstructing the highways. 

“In the revised weed notice which 
is being recommended te counties by 
the Department of Agriculture, nox- 
ious weeds are divided into two 
classes, depending upon the charac- 
ter of growth of the different weeds,” 
states Carl N. Kennedy, assistant 
secretary of agriculture. “Canada 
thistle, perennial sow thistle, quack 
grass and European bind weed are 
difficult to eradicate by good farm- 
ing practice, as they spread by under 
ground root stocks. Therefore, it is 
recommended that special methods 
of extermination be used in fighting 
these weeds so that they will not be- 
come a serious menace to any com- 
munity.” 


Carroll County, Sucker 
Paradise 

Word comes to us that representa- 
tives from the Drake Estate are cash- 
ing in in Carroll county, Iowa. Plenty 
of suckers are handing over eash to 
these slickers, who offer fortunes in 
return. The Drake Estate is a fake, 
swindle, fraud, or whatever you want 
to call it. We have warned our read- 
ers against it at least a hundred 
times. Here’s another warning. 


Patent Battery Solutions 


Readers thinking of investing in 
some of these patent battery solu- 
tions for which such claims. are 
made as that they will charge a bat- 
tery instantly, bring a dead battery 
back to life, give longer service, give 
greater capacity, and so on, will do 
well to write to the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., for 
a free copy of their recent Letter 
Circular No. 302—*“Battery Com- 
pounds and Solutions.” The Bureau, 
whose members have a very high 
standing as competent and impartial 
scientists, have been making careful 
tests of such battery solutions for 
many years, and these show that 
batteries containing such patent so- 
lutions show no essential improve- 
ments over similar batteries contain- 





be 400’ 
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ing standard electrolytes as to tha 
capacity of the batteries, the time re. 
quired for charging them, the opera. 


ing temperatures, or the amount 9; 
water which must be added. 

The claim is sometimes made that 
one can fully discharge a battery py 
holding down the starting switch up. 
til it will no longer turn over tho 
starter, then take out the battery, 


pour out the electrolyte and re. 
place it with the patent materia! any 
in a short time the battery wil! pe 
charged enough to turn the starter. 
This can be done with any standard 
battery solution, however, since a 
quick discharge is largely from the 
outside of the plates, and if allowed 
a few minutes for equalization a coy 
siderable amount of discharge cay 
again be secured. 


Some Magneto Hints 


The purpose of the points in q 
magneto breaker is to separate at the 
proper time, so as to break the cur- 
rent quickly and get a rapid change 
in the number of lines of magnetic 
force surrounding the secondary coil, 
This rapid change in these lines of 


magnetic force generates a_ high 
enough voltage to force a_ spark 
across the gap between the spark 
plug points and thus ignite the 
charge. 

The proper distance between the 
magneto breaker points will vary 


slightly with different makes of mag. 
netos, and the manufacturer's direc- 
tions should always be followed 
Some magnetos have the proper gap 
as small as .012 of an inch, some as 
much as .030 of an inch. Most of 
them are around .023 of an inch. 

Points that are slightly pitted or 
burned can be smoothed with a thin, 
flat file especially made for this pur- 
pose. After several dressings of this 
kind, it may be necessary to replace 
the points. 

Bad points can usually be told by 
their being black and burned looking 
on one or more spots, and not bright 
looking over the whole surface. Too 
much oil on the points is a frequent 
cause of excessive burning or pitting 
Too much sparking at the points in- 
dicates a bad condenser. 

Magneto magnets do net lose their 
magnetism as frequently as most peo 
ple suppose; but when this trouble is 
suspected, the magneto should either 
be sent to the factory or turned over 
to some good ignition expert for over: 
hauling and remagnetizing. Under 
no condition should the magnets be 
taken apart except by an expert, 
since removing the armature or tak- 
ing off the magnets will quickly de 
stroy the magnetism unless care |5 
taken to keep the magneto circuits 
unbroken. Most manufacturers are 
giad to send booklets explaining the 
operation and care of their magnetos. 
—i. W. D. 
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CONVENIENT WINDMILL QUADRANTS 
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Why Soybeans Make 
Flabby Bacon 


Soybeans Fed in Oil Meal Form Do Not Soften the 
Hog Carcass 


By ARTHUR T. THOMPSON 


ator rested on the butcher block as Prof. 

Sleeter Bull, associate chief in meats, 
and I stood talking in the meat laboratory at 
the University of Illinois. The lard in one can 
was snowy white and decidedly firm; the lard 
in the other was a dull straw color and rather 
greasy to the touch. There also was a visible 
difference in texture. I don’t think any cook 
would have hesitated long about making a 
choice between the two samples, even if she 
had been assured that there was no difference 
in actual cooking. 


A Good Sample 


“There is a good sample of what you get if 
you feed too many whole soybeans to hogs,’’ 
Professor Bull said, pointing to the can of 
soft lard. ‘‘ We have had that lard here in the 
refrigerator at below freezing temperatures 
for several months, and it is still soft.’’ He 
then went on to tell me about the undesirable 
features of bacon, ham and loins from 
hogs which have eaten a sufficient num- 
ber of whole or ground soybeans to bal- 


Tater eans of lard just out of the refriger- 


ance corn in the fattening ration. The | 
cured hams are flabby and greasy. 
Loins and other fresh euts are soft, 


flabby and oily-looking. The bacon sides 
are not firm, and are difficult to slice 
even with a slicing machine. 

“Can you pick out the live hog that 
will make soft pork ?’’ I asked Professor 
Bull. 


“No,”’ he replied, ‘‘that’s just the 


Below—Sides of bacon from hogs of 
the same type and weight. The bacon 
side draped over the lard can (left) is 
from a pig that fattened on whole soy- 
beans and corn. The firm side, which 
came from a hog fed on soybean oil 
meal and corn, is much more desirable. 








low freezing point. 











trouble. The carcasses have to be cooled out in 
the refrigerator before we can be sure. Then 
it’s too late to penalize the individual who fat- 
tened out the soft hogs.’’ Because of this dif- 
ficulty, some packers have begun to keep a 
record of corn belt areas that seem to be pro- 
ducing soft hogs. At present, there is no out- 
right price discrimination against these areas, 
but continued feeding of soybeans to hogs ean 
only invite such a practice. We, in the corn 
belt, can take. a tip from the southern United 
States, where packers take it for granted that 
the hogs will be soft, since they are fed largely 
on peanuts and acorn mast, and set their 
prices accordingly. 

Why does feeding of whole soybeans to bal- 
ance corn cause soft pork? The high oil con- 
tent in the beans is largely to blame. Soy- 
beans contain about 18 per cent oil, and this 
low-melting oil solidifies at temperatures be- 
low freezing point. A hog eats the beans, and 
his digestive system breaks the oil (a mixture 
of hard and soft fats) into fatty acids and 
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Take Out the Oil First 


When “soft hogs” first began to come to the 
corn belt markets several years ago, the pack- 
ers suspected soybeans were to blame. Soy- 
beans contain a high percentage of soft oil, 
which does not get solid until considerably be- 
Some of the college ex- 
periment stations have now demonstrated that 
soybeans definitely cause soft pork, but that 
they can be safely and economically used in 
the form of soybean oil meal. Hogs fattened 
out on corn, supplemented with whole or 
ground soybeans, produce flabby carcasses, 
which, in turn, produce “runny” lard, flabby 


bacon sides, loins and hams. 
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glycerin. 
acids and glycerin in such a way that they re- 
unite within his body to form approximately 


The hog then assimilates the fatty 


the original oil. In other words, the hog has 
simply transferred the soft oil of the bean, into 
the connective tissue of his own flesh. The oil 
was soft in the bean, and it is still soft in the 


hog. Of course, the hog also stores some firm 
fat, which his digestive system has manufae- 


tured out of the carbohydrates and surplus 
protein contained in the beans, corn and other 
feeds. Corn oil is also very softening, but 
there is not enough of it in the ordinary corn- 
tankage ration to make much difference. A 
hog that is not properly finished out also will 
make soft pork. 

Since soybeans are probably the outstand- 
ing high protein concentrate that ean be pro- 
duced economically on the corn belt farm and 
are increasing in acreage, it is important to 
know how they can best be utilized in hog 
feeding. In the spring of 1925, a series of ex- 
periments on feeding soybeans to hogs was 

begun at the University of Illinois. The 

results of this study are reported in the 
_ new bulletin, No. 366, ‘‘Effect of Soy- 
1] beans and Soybean Oil Meal on Quality 
of Pork.’’ 


Tests in Illinois 


In the first test, the university experi- 
menters compared soybeans and soybean 
oil meal in dry lot, soybeans on blue 
grass pasture and tankage in dry lot as 
supplements to corn for growing fatten- 
ing pigs. Soybean oil meal produced 
careasses that were in the main of sat- 
isfactory firmness. The soybean ear- 
casses, with few exceptions, were soft or 
oily. In succeeding tests, studies were 
made of hogs which had received soy- 
bean rations containing varying amounts 
/ of oil, of the effect of hardening the 

hogs by finishing them out on tankage 

and corn after they had reached 150 to 
175 pounds, and of the carcasses produced on 
a ration of barley and beans. All hogs were 
removed from the feedlot at 225 pounds and 
slaughtered. The careasses were graded and 
tested for percentage of low melting soft fats. 








At the completion of the series ef tests, it 
was found that soybeans will produce soft 
pork if fed in quantities to balance the corn, 
if fed with corn until the pigs are 150 pounds 
(then finished on corn and tankage), or if 
beans are used only to finish hogs that have 
fattened to 115 pounds on corn and tankage. 
Type of the pig on feed, as determined by ear- 
cass measurements, had no effect on the firm- 
ness of pork. It was observed that the beans 
tended to reduce the dressing percentage and 
the rate of gain. They were unpalatable to 
the pigs, and this resulted in slow gains. Pigs 
above 100 pounds in weight made better use 
of soybeans than lighter pigs. 

The experimenters also studied the effeet 
of feeding soybeans to brood sows. Apparent- 
ly, pigs from sows (Concluded on page 7) 
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HE Iowa State Fair 

this year is remind- 
ing prospective visitors 
that it provides the most 
interesting vacation for 
the money that any farmer can find. It seems 
an accurate claim. With the present system 
of good roads, farmers in a radius of a hun- 
dred miles or more can drive in for the day 
and be home again at night. Folks who live 
farther away will find the camp in better 
shape than ever to take care of visitors. Even 
if you haven’t a relative in Des Moines to 
visit, you can still make out pretty econom- 
ically. 

This is a year in which to plan to see some 
of the things you have been missing in pre- 
vious seasons. Every fair visitor means to 
see about twice as many features as are pos- 
sible for human legs. If last year you passed 
up the grandstand for the horseshoe pitching, 
or the club show for something else, better 
figure this season on fitting in some of the 
things you left out. 

Nobody ever sees the whole Iowa State 
Fair. There are too many acres of ground 
and too many exhibits. If the fair this year 
were a duplicate of last year’s, every last 
year’s visitor could still find new sights to 
keep, him busy for ten days. 

Like a good many farmers, the Wallaces 
and their associates on Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Towa Homestead go to the fair primarily to 
see old friends, make new ohes and visit with 
them about farm affairs. We will be on hand 
as usual during fair week, August 27 to Sep- 
tember 4, at our booth at the east end of Ma- 
chinery Hall. Stop in and see us. 

Farmers need vacations just as much as 
other people. Better plan to take yours at 
Des Moines the last of August. 


See Your 
Friends 
At the Fair 


Off fora Y THE time this is- 

sue reaches our read- 
Wonderful ers, more than 100 of 
Vacation our farm friends who 


made reservations for the 
vacation tour to the Pacifie Northwest will 
be on the way. Our special train left Des 
Moines, August 10, and will return on August 
23. These farm people will travel nearly 
6,000 miles by train, will see four national 
parks, and enjoy a care-free vacation which 
they will never forget. Our vacation tours are 
put on as a service to our subscribers who 
wish to take advantage of them, and we are 
happy to have made it possible for so many 
of them to enjoy the third annual vacation 
tour this year. We know they will have won- 
derful stories to bring back home. The story 
of this trip should make a good program for 
neighborhood and farm organization gather- 
ings this fall and winter. In later issues, a 
full list of those who went will be given, and 
their enjoyment of the tour will be told. 


Production OW much are pro- 
Records and duction reeords 


worth in the show ring? 
Show Rings Quite a little, in the opin- 
ion of the Nebraska State 
Fair authorities, who are requiring such ree- 
ords on dairy cows or heifers of milking age 
shown at Lincoln this fall. Two year olds 
must have 300 pounds of fat to their eredit; 
three year olds, 335 pounds of fat; four year 
olds, 370 pounds of fat, and mature cows, 400 
pounds of fat. Young stock must be frem 
dams having these records. Semi-official ree- 
ords, herd improvement records or cow test- 
ing association records will be accepted when 
vouched for by the proper authorities. 
The Nebraska State Fair people are taking 
a step that will be heartily endorsed by many 
practical dairymen. If the Nebraska experi- 


EDITORIALS. 


ment works out satisfactorily, a new standard 
for show ring judging may result. In too 
many instances in the past, show winners have 
had plenty of form but not very much to offer 
in the way of function. Performance at the 
milk pail is what counts with most farmers. 


Heat Hurts EAT and lack of rain 

in the corn belt 
Corn Crop states during the last 
Prospects week of July consider- 


ably lessened the prob- 
ability of a record crop this year. However, 
rains were quite general on July 31 and the 
first two days of August, including heavy 
rains in parts of Iowa and Kansas. Most of 
Nebraska, which needs moisture badly, re- 
ceived only light precipitation around the 
first of the month. 


HE general property 

tax as the chief means 
of financing education is 
a failure. That is an idea 
we might as well get used 
to. Until we do aecept it and plan to look to 
other sources for help in paying the costs of 
education, our schools will not be as good 
as they should be and our school taxes will 
weigh us down. 

A country school district is too small as a 
financing unit. That’s another idea that fits 
in with the first. Educated children are an 
asset to the county, the state and the nation, 
not just to the local school district. Why, 
then, pretend that only the local school dis- 
trict is concerned with the quality and the 
cost of the education they get? 

sig cities act a little more sensibly on this 
point. Suppose that the poorer part of the 
city, the shanty-town district below the 
tracks, was to try to finance its own schools? 
Suppose that a respectable suburb of wage 
earners, with a relatively small amount of 
wealth, was to finance the education of its 
children. In the first ease, the children would 
hardly get any schooling at all; in the second, 
they would be deprived of some modern 
equipment and of some of the better teachers. 
The city, however, figures that the children 
are assets (or liabilities, if they get no school- 
ing) to the city as a whole. Everybody in 
the city is taxed to support all the schools, 
and the big corporations in the business sec- 
tion and the wealthy home owners on the 
fashionable streets help to maintain good 
schools in the slums and in the less wealthy 
sections. 

Now if that plan is sensible for the city, 
it seems probable that the same idea could be 
profitably carried still further. George Jones 
may get his schooling in the district below 
the tracks; but when he goes to work, he goes 
to the business section. It is quite fair that 
the business seetion should help educate him. 

But suppose that George goes to another 
town to get a job. Why should Des Moines, 
for instance, pay school taxes to educate work- 
ers for Waterloo? And suppose further that 
George eventually goes to Spokane. Why 
should Iowa pay to educate a worker for 
Washington ? 

Come back to our own farm situation. John 
Farmer has two boys, Jack and Jim. Jim 
stays in the home neighborhood. Jack goes 
to the city to get a job. Why should the farm 
school district pay to educate a worker for 
the city? Jack goes to another state. Why 
should an Iowa district pay to educate a 
worker for Washington or Illinois? - 

The point is that educated children are a 
national asset. It pays state and nation to 
have them. Cities don’t lose so much by and 
large, what one city loses another gains, tho 
even here the great city profits at the expense 


Cut Country 
School Taxes 
In Two 








of the small city and the small city at the 
expense of the country town. But the farmer 
always loses. His school district, year after 
year, sends half of its boys and girls to other 
sections; few come back in exchange. 

Now, to be fair, it should be clear enouch 
that a country school district ought to pay 
the costs of the education of only that per. 
centage of the students who are likely to re. 
main in the district. Probably, if we struck 
a general average, we would find that the 
ordinary country school district is really pay. 
ing twice as much now for school expenses as 
it would under any fair rule. 

To correct this means state and federal aid. 
of course. If educated children are an asset 
to state and nation, let state and nation help 
pay the cost and not dump it back on the over. 
burdened farmer. And if this aid is to be 
worth anything, it must be secured from some 
source other than general property. Collect. 
ing state aid from general property would 
consist merely in taking the money out of 
the farmer’s left hand pocket and putting it 
back (minus the cost of collection and a few 
other items) in his right hand pocket. 

School taxes in the average country district 
ought to be cut in two, and ean be eut in two, 
But to do this means state and federal aid on 
a scale that will seem enormous to people who 
think that the farmer might as well continue 
to carry an unfair load because he has always 
carried it. Yet the justice of the farm posi- 
tion is plain enough, and other groups are 
going to admit it just as soon as we ean make 
it sufficiently clear to them that the farmer 
has no God-given duty to donate half his 
school taxes toward the welfare of the rest of 
the country. 

The practical first step for the farmer, of 
course, is to see that the legislator from his 
district is pledged to state aid for schools and 
that his congressman is pledged to federal 
aid for schools. Make sure, tho, that the 
kind of state and federal aid they favor 
doesn’t involve extra frills, inspection and 
regulation that will eat up most of the money 
provided. 


Hedging IRCULAR No. 151 of 

. the United States 
In Grain Department of Agricul- 
Futures ture dealing with hedg- 


ing in grain futures can 
be purchased for 25 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at Washington, D. C. 
We recommend that all the country elevator 
managers and directors buy this bulletin. Ap- 
parently, country elevators do not use hedg- 
ing at all extensively. In Iowa, for examp!e, 
only 6 per cenf of the farmers’ elevators hedge 
their grain as a general practice, and 64 per 
cent never hedge under any circumstances. 
In Illinois, Ohio and Kansas, the situation is 
much the same as in Iowa, but in North Da- 
kota 90 per cent of the farmers’ elevators 
hedge their grain. 

In the case of Iowa farmers’ elevators deal- 
ing in corn, 7 per cent immediately sell a 
paper corn future on the Chicago board of 
trade as soon as they buy the actual grain 
from the farmers, and 53 per cent sell their 
corn at once by accepting a ecard bid. The 
rest of them take a chance on a price decline 
and carry the risk themselves until such time 
as the grain can be delivered to the terminal 
market. 

The biggest advantage in hedging, in our 
opinion, is when a country elevator has stor- 
age space going to waste and the distant ft 
ture is selling at a considerably higher price 
than the nearby future. In such ease, it 8 
oftentimes possible for a country elevator 
earn one-half to one cent a bushel per month 
by storing the actual grain in its elevator and 
insuring the carrying charges by selling 4 
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Methods of feeding. 


distant future. In the sammer and early fall, 
this game is best worked with oats, and in the 
winter with eorn. 

The people at the central markets have 
claimed more for hedging than it deserves, 
but, on the other hand, most directors of 
farmers’ elevators have not appreciated some 
of the real advantages of hedging. This Cir- 
eular No. 151, which is just off the press, is 
worth careful study both by the folks who 
are opposed to future trading and those who 
are in favor of it. 


OBODY ean build 

tornado proof farm 
buildings, of course, but 
much can be done to pre- 
vent them from being 
smashed up in a strong gale. Have you ever 
looked over a barn or crib demolished in a 
high wind, and noticed the places where the 
construction gave way? Nine times out of 
ten, poor bracing and insecure fastening at 
the joints allowed an otherwise sound struc- 
ture.to be rent apart. 

What can be done about it? For some good 
answers to this. question, we recommend Cir- 
cular No. 127, ‘‘ Prevention of Wind and Fire 
Losses to Farm Buildings,’’ published by the 
Bulletin Section of Iowa State College, Ames. 

Improper fastening of plates and rafters 
to the top of the framework causes most of 
the trouble in barn construction, according 
to the cireular. Tying the rafter to the stud 
with a short 1x6 brace will practically double 
the wind resistance. Tying the rafter ends 
together at the ridge is another worth-while 
precaution. Many barns collapse at the mow 
floor line because the studs are weakened by 
sawing notches for the ribbons that support 
the mow floor joists. This may be largely over- 
come by using braces across the union of the 
joists with the studs. In laying the roof, 
avoid making all sheathing splices on only 
a few rafters. A more difficult jeb is to 
make a strong union of the studdings with 
the foundation sill. Anchoring a few studs 
directly to the foundation helps. 

One of the most common weaknesses of 
corn cribs is poor bracing. The remedy is 
to put in diagonal bracing, running outside 
boards diagonally across the studs in new 
eribs or nailing diagonal braces across the 
inside of the studs on old eribs. 

It also seems that the use of nails, rather 
than bolts, at the heavier joints, is what gets 
a good many builders into trouble. The old- 
time structures went to the other extreme of 
heavy timber mortised and tenoned together, 
but, of course, they were very substantial. 
Today, we save more on labor and material, 
but we should not forget about the big storm 
clouds that come rolling out of the northwest 
every now and then. 


Brace the 
Barn for 
High Winds 


Grind the ANY livestock feed- 

ers ean make the 
Wheat for best of a bad situation 
Livestock this year by feeding 


cheap wheat. As one cat- 
tleman has put it, ‘‘No matter how low grain 
prices go, wheat is always worth 40 cents a 
bushel as feed.’’ 

Wheat as a feed for hogs equals or slightly 
excels corn, pound for pound. It is 90 to 100 
per cent as valuable as corn for cattle and 
lambs. It is not quite as palatable as corn 
for cattle and lambs, but hogs eat it very 
willingly, In order to provide variety, it is 
wise to feed wheat in combination with other 
grains. 

_ The one important thing to keep in mind 
is that wheat must be coarsely ground for 
best results, except in the case of lambs. Fine 
grinding produces a floury mass that sticks 
m the animals’ teeth. Unsatisfactory results 
from feeding this grain usually have been 
due to poor quality wheat or to improper 








Odds and Ends 


HIS is the time of year when I always 

get eussed for estimating the corn crop 
too high. Last year, for instance, on Sep- 
tember 1, I had the Iowa corn crop estimated 
at 32 bushels per acre. A large number of 
farmers told me, either by word of mouth or 
by letter, that I was ‘way high—and prob- 
ably I was as far as their own communities 
were concerned. The final government figure, 
as issued in December, however, was 32.5 
bushels per acre, and when the lowa assessors 
got on the job in January, they discovered 
an average yield of 33.9 bushels per acre. In 
other words, my estimate last year was too 
low rather than too high. 

This year there were some excellent rains 
over large sections of Iowa during early July, 
and, as a result, I figured the prospect at that 
time was for around 44 bushels an acre. I 
made this estimate in spite of the fact that I 
knew in large sections in northern Iowa, the 
yield would not be much more than one-half 
this. Since then, the heat and drouth have 
come on, and everywhere over the corn belt 
the yield has been reduced. Probably the 
Iowa corn crop now is not more than 40 bush- 
els per acre, but by the time this paper reach- 
es our readers, a good soaking rain may have 
come, which will shoot the yield up to 42 
bushels, or there may have been a continua- 
tion of hot, dry weather which will have re- 
duced it to 35 bushels. I do not see any likeli- 
hood, however, of the corn crop being as bad 
in lowa as it was last year, altho it will be 
worse than last year in both Nebraska and 
Kansas. Illinois, Indiana and Ohio will un- 
doubtedly be much better than last year, in 
spite of the recent dry, hot weather. South 
Dakota and southwestern Minnesota are in 
very bad shape. 

In making the corn crop estimates which 
appear in the paper during July and August, 
I always take the weather as it has happened 
to date and assume average weather from 
then on. Each week, I have to raise or lower 
the corn crop estimate according to the weath- 
er which has come to pass during that week. 
I always try to make the estimates in such a 
way that they will later on be verified by the 
official government figures. If, at the finish, 
it was discovered that I was five or ten bush- 
els an acre under the official government fig- 
ures, I would feel that I had done the readers 
of this paper serious harm by causing them 
to expect a shortage and higher prices. 

One thing I wish people would keep in 
mind is that, altho the corn crop in their own 
particular locality may seem to be very bad, 
yet thirty or forty miles away they will often- 
times have had a shower which caused a very 
great difference. As long as I estimate the 
corn crop at all, I shall continue to tell the 
truth as I see it. The moment corn belt farm- 
ers feel that they can not bear the truth, I 
would like to know it, because, when that time 
comes, I want to get out of the business of 
editing a farm paper. 

Of course, I am always delighted to get let- 
ters from our readers pointing out where they 
think I am mistaken, but I don’t like letters 
which assume that I am deliberately distort- 
ing the facts. 





WAS driving south late one Sunday night 

on Detour No. 15, from Blairsburg to 
Ames, Iowa, when I ran into a string of sev- 
eral hundred ears going north, which had ap- 
parently come out from an amusement park 
along the way. These cars were going about 
thirty-five miles an hour, and the road was 
very dusty. Every once in a while, one of the 
cars in the line would get over-anxious and 
pull out to go around. Evidently, it is more 
than some people can stand to stay in lime at 
thirty-five miles an hour, and on at least 
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three different oecasions I had to bring my 
ear practically to a dead stop im order to avoid 
a head-on collision with some of the young 
fellows who had got out of line at the wrong 
time. From this experience; I learned that 
many of the folks who attend Sunday amuse- 
ments are likely to be dangerous drivers, and 
that one of the most dangerous things in auto- 
mobile driving is to get out of line when you 
are unable to tell just when you can get baek 
into line again. 

I am beginning to think that the depression 
may not be such a bad thing after all if it 
takes automobiles from some of our young 
folks who are handling their parents’ cars 
so carelessly. If careless driving endangered 
only the bad drivers, it would not be so seri- 
ous, but, unfortunately, people who are driv- 
ing in the most careful kind of way are often- 
times hurt or killed by impatient fools. 


S LONG as governments stick to gold as 

a measure of value and as long as world 
shortage of gold is hkely to produce disas- 
trous declines in the general price level, it 
seems to me that gold mining should be a pub- 
lie utility. Furthermore, it would seem to me 
to be excellent sense for the nations of the 
world to put their unemployed at work min- 
ing gold. Of course, most sensible people real- 
ize that gold is now a relic of barbarism, but 
since it is still necessary as a symbol of world 
monetary unity, we should try to make it 
cause as little mischief as possible. 

To this end the governments of the world 
should strive desperately to increase the sup- 
ply of gold whenever prices are falling and 
unemployment brings on world-wide troubles. 
In times of depression the governments would 
then say to the unemployed, ‘‘ You have been 
producing too many of the useful things of 
life. We now intend to put you to work at $2 
a day producing gold which is entirely useless. 
But we are going to do it anyway because the 
whole world has been trained to be gold crazy 
for the past several thousand years. When 
useful things get scarce and prices begin to 
go up, you can leave the gold mines and do 
something worth while again.”’ 


HE more I think about this 15 per cent 

increase in freight rates for which the 
railroads are petitioning, the madder I get. 
Railroad freight rates already average about 
55 per cent above pre-war, and if the railroads 
get the 15 per cent increase, the rates will be 
77 per cent above the pre-war. In other words, 
if the railroads get what they ask for, they 
will take just twice as much of the farmer’s 
dollar for freight rates as was the case before 
the war. 

The thing which makes me most annoyed 
of all is that some of the concerns which have 
been so seared about government money be- 
ing used to help farmers are now doing their 
best to use government power to hurt farmers. 

I would like to see some of our western in- 
surance companies, which do not own many 
railroad bonds, but which do have an enor- 
mous investment in farm land mortgages, pre- 
sent to congress their side of the ease. Why 
shouldn’t these concerns say to congress that 
they are just as disturbed about the agricul- 
tural situation as the eastern insurance com- 
panies are disturbed about the railroad situa- 
tion, and ask that congress take effective ac- 
tion to increase the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts by 15 per cent in the near future? 

Forgetting madness and talking common 
sense, I would urge upon the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission that they speak to the 
railroads as follows: , 


Your troubles are lack of tonnage. Ton- 
nage will come back when business im- 
proves. In the meantime, wait patiently 
and stand the hard times like the rest of 
us. Your asking for a 15 per cent increase 
at such a crucial time in our economic 
history convicts you of piggishness before 
the whole people of the United States. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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6s ¥ OWA’S Greatest Vacation Value’’—this 
is the slogan Iowa State Fair officials 
have adopted for the 1931 state exposi- 
tion, at Des Moines, August 26 to September 
4. They back up this claim by pointing to 
the extensive mileage of surfaced roads which 
now connect every county-seat town in lowa 
with Des Moines, to the 100-acre free camp 
ground, and to the large and varied program 
of entertainment. Moreover, all railroads in 
lowa have reduced rates for the period of the 
fair, ranging from fare and one-third for the 
round trip to as low as one and one-fourth 
cents per mile. 
The main program, as usual, is composed 
of the national livestock show of horses, cattle, 


When Farmers Camp 


at the lowa State Fair 


ports beneath his feet are gradually removed 
until the weight of his body strangles him. 
There is a collection of magnificent Chinese 
wedding gowns, robes of state and other gar- 
ments which typify oriental life and costumes, 
many dating back to 600 B. C. 

Monday, August 31, has been designated 
as Farm Bureau Day. ‘‘Farmer’’ Brown, of 
Arizona, Federal Farm Board representative, 
and Dr. Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., 
are scheduled to speak At this time, eleven 
farm women selected for outstanding activity 
in Iowa, will be presented with awards of 
merit. 

Thirty-six county Farm Bureau groups 
have been lined up to prepare exhibits pre- 


1931 Exposition to Open 
Aug. 26; Called TIowa’s 


Greatest Vacation Value 


growing; Muscatine county, development of 
truck crops; Boone county, development of 
Hubam clover seed; Story, Polk and Wood- 
bury counties, demonstrations of clothing; 
Greene, O’Brien, Winnebago, Scott, Calhoun, 
Clarke, Cherokee, Harrison, Black Hawk and 
Decatur counties, home furnishing; Plymouth, 
Lueas, Muscatine, Worth, Webster, Boone and 
Shelby counties, nutrition; Henry, Carroll, 
Linn, West Pottawattamie, Marshall, Warren 
and Kossuth counties, home management: 
East Pottawattamie and Madison counties, 
child care. 

Two of the largest buildings on the fair 
grounds have been set aside for the state wom- 
en’s exposition. In this department will be 
exhibits of home furnishings, 





swine and sheep, the state- 





wide boys and girls’ Four-H 
Club Congress, the grain, 
fruit and produce exhibits 
in the agricultural building, 
machinery displays and the 
women’s and children’s ae- 
tivities. A state educational 
exposition, embracing the 
work of more than 100 pub- 
lie schools of the state, the 
state colleges and the uni- 
versity, and exhibits from 
the denominational and in- ' 
dependent colleges of Lowa 
will be housed in the new 
educational building. An 
interesting feature of this 
section will be the first ex- 
hibit of television ever made 
in Iowa. An actual televi- 
sion apparatus is being sent 
to the fair for publie demon- 
stration in the hands of ex- 
perts who will explain its 
technicalities and its future 
possibilities. 











interior decorating, canning, 
sewing, cooking, china paint- 
ing and related subjects. A 
| headliner on the women’s 
program will be the presen- 
tation of a series of rural 
one-act plays developed by 
a number of different Farm 
Bureaus. Besides, there will 
be little theater plays, pa- 
geants, lectures, open forum 
discussions of child welfare, 
citizenship, art, music, ree- 
reation and landscaping. 

A full racing program is 
slated for those who erave 
speed in horse flesh and au- 
tomobiles. The harness and 
running races will come on 
the five days, August 29, 31 
and September 1, 2 and 3. 
The automobile drivers will 
compete on August 28 and 
September 4. 

Chiff Gregg, ‘‘the human 
eannon ball,’’ who is shot a 

















One of the new attractions 
scheduled this year is the International Chi- 
nese Exposition, now on world tour. It in- 
cludes models of many famous torture ma- 
chines, used under the old imperial regime, 
such as the Chinese ‘‘third degree,’’ in which 
the ankle is tapped steadily until it is reduced 
te pulp, and the ‘‘Che Mu Lung,’ in which 
the victim is suspended in a eage and the sup- 


Some Farmers Sow Rye, 


Wheat or Sudan Grass 


ae E ARE worrying about our corn 

crop, of course, but even more about 

our pasture for next year,’’ said a 
Mahaska county, Iowa, farm operator when 
he visited our office, the first week in August. 
‘*We can’t do anything about the corn crop, 
but we hope for rain and weather that won't 
burn up the pasture. Perhaps we can work 
out a substitute for the dead clover seeding 
and blue grass which were injured by the 
heat and drouth of last vear and this. Our 
blue grass did not produce half the feed this 
year that it did last year, and it will pro- 
duce even less next year. I came in to see if 
you folks could offer any suggestions.”’ 

The week before, I had been in northeastern 
lowa. At least a dozen farmers in the ex- 
tremely dry area north and east of Waterloo 
had spoken of the same problem. The blue 
grass pastures were as bare and dead in this 
area as the ranges of Montana or Wyoming 
after an all-summer drouth. 

**If we have rain, will the blue grass pas- 
tures come back next year?’’ was the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of leading farm- 
ers in this region. 

‘*What are you going to do to help out the 
blue grass that at best can produce only one- 
half or two-thirds as much pasture as usual 


A section of “Tent City,” free camp ground 
at the lowa State Fair. 


senting project work done during the year. 
Poweshiek county will portray soil improve- 
ment; Crawford county, legumes; Jasper 
county, corn improvement; Butler county, 
weed eradication ; Winneshiek county, alfalfa 


Piecing Out 


By stand and provide pasture af- 


JAY WHITSON 


and replace the clover that is 
gone ?’’ I questioned in return. 
All over lowa, except perhaps 
in the sweet clover pasture belt 
of the western counties, many thoughtful 
farmers are already thinking about the pas- 
ture problem for next year. 

I have no solution of my own to offer. How- 
ever, What men have done before and now 
propose to do about the problem may be of 
value. Among those with whom I have talked 
recently (and they represent all parts of Lowa 
and northern Missouri) are a majority who 
expect to seed a field to rye or wheat or a mix- 
ture of the two grains, as soon as_ possible 


after rains eome. 


Emergency Crops 


Ll have been interested in quizzing these 
men as to why they fall back on wheat or 
rye in the emergency. In practically every 
ease, the man has some neighbors or relatives 
who have some ‘time in the past tried either 
crop. 

The rye or wheat provided excellent early 
pasture, was relished by both eattle and hogs, 
and, in addition, proved to be a good place 
on whieh timothy and clover could make a 


distance of 125 feet from the 
mouth of a eannon, has been signed to thrill 
the grandstand crowd each afternoon. Other 
cireus and hippodrome attractions are Billy 
Lorette, the famous clown policeman; the 
Wan Wan San troupe, Chinese gymnasts, and 
Cimmijotti’s famous trained horses. Evening 
grandstand patrons will see ‘‘The World on 
Parade,’’ a colorful (Concluded on page 18) 


astures 


ter the rye or wheat was gone. 

A majority of those with 
whom I talked, in the south- 
ern half of the state, also mentioned the pos- 
sibility of using a patch of sudan grass for 
summer and fall supplement to blue grass. 
Altho many were a bit uncertain as to its 
value, three dairymen, one from Union coun- 
ty, another from Jefferson, and one from 
Clayton county, were firmly convinced of its 
usefulness, 

The Clayton county dairyman said: ‘‘ But- 
terfat production dropped almost one-half in 
our ereamery area between June 20 and the 
last week in July. Three patrons with sudan 
patches to piece out regular pasture dropped 
only 10 per cent. We three and those with 
sweet clover have been the only ones to keep 
above 75 per cent production, and the sweet 
clover pastured cows are dropping off fast 
now in milk flow.”’ 

Time, planning and money spent in disking 
stubble into a decent seedbed and sowing fall 
erain (with or without timothy) for early 
spring pasture next vear looks like about the 
best paying thing that ean be done on the 
thousands of Iowa farms during the nest 
few weeks. 
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Why Soybeans Make 
Flabby Bacon 


(Continued from page 3) 


fed soybeans are equal in quality to 
pigs from sows fed a hardening ra- 
jon. 

“How can I utilize soybeans?” the 
puzzled hog feeder may ask. Fortu- 
nately for him, the objections to soy- 
means for fattening swine do not ap- 
ply to the soybean oil meal. The soft 
oil is removed by pressure or chemi- 
cals in the meal-making process, leav- 
ing a palatable highly-concentrated 
(41.6 per cent) protein supplement 
that is not detrimental to the quality 
of pork and lard produced. Now that 
several bean mills are in operation 
in the middlewest, the ofl meal is 
more readily obtainable. However, 
feeders should avoid storing large 
quantities of the oil meal since it 
will become rancid after several 
months, especially during hot 
weather. 

A hundred pounds of soybean oil 
meal contains as much protein on 
the average as 62 pounds of tankage 
or 114 pounds of soybeans, according 
to W. E. Carroll, chief in swine hus- 
bandry at the Illinois station. The oil 
meal should constitute about 13 per 
cent of the ration in order to properly 
balance corn. It may be fed mixed 
with corn or offered free-choice, al- 
tho in the latter case it is necessary 
to watch closely to see that the pigs 
consume the corn and meal in reason- 
able proportions. Altho there is little 
experimental data on the possibility 
of using soybean oil meal in place of 
linseed meal in the trinity mixture 
or Wisconsin mixed supplement 
(tankage, two parts; linseed meal, 
one part, and alfalfa meal, one part), 
it is believed that this substitution 
can be made without affecting the 
value of the supplement. 

In various feeding trials at the 
Ohio, South Carolina and Illinois 
stations, it was found that soybean 
oil meal as a hog feed is worth from 
two-thirds to three-fourths as much 
as tankage per pound. There was no 
appreciable difference in either rate 
or economy of gain. Neither did the 
age of the pigs nor the use of pasture 
in the ration seem to affect the value 
of soybean oil meal as compared with 
that of tankage, as a supplement to 
corn for fattening pigs. Best results 
are obtained if a simple mineral mix- 
ture (limestone, two parts; bone 
meal, two parts, and salt, one part) 
is fed along with the soybean oil 
meal-corn ration. 

If conn belt hog men continue to 
grow soybeans and if they wish to 
use beans to advantage as hog feed, 
then it. seems that their best bet is 
soybean oil meal. Those who persist 
in feeding whole or ground soybeans 
to fattening hogs are headed for 
trouble. Sooner or later, concerns 
which buy hogs for slaughter will 
begin making open price discrimina- 
tion against soft pork, and unfortu- 
nately, all hog men in the blacklisted 
areas will get punished, guilty or 
not. 





Cost of Operating Farm 


Cars 


A survey of 1,168 farm automobiles 
in New York shows that on the 
Smaller farms the cars averaged 
about 2,500 miles per year and on 
the larger ones about 6,800 miles, 
and that about half the mileage was 
used for farm business, regardless 
of the size of the farm. 

Depreciation amounted for most of 
the operating costs, or forty-one per 
cent; gasoline twenty per cent; tires 
ten per cent; interest eight per cest; 
Tepairs seven per cent; license and 
itsurance each five per cent; and 
oil, four per cent. Seventy-one cars 
Which were driven less than 1,000 
miles in a year cost nearly thirty-one 
cents for each mile driven; the aver- 
@ge car cost about five and one-half 
cents a mile and was driven nearly 
5,000 miles. The cars which made 
10,000 miles or more cost but three 
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Save that feed with RED TOPS 


THESE 


5 RED TOP 


INVENTIONS 


are your guarantee of 
lasting, stock-tight fence 


No. 1—The Red Top Studded 
Tee Post— 

It’s rail steel—tough, dense, 

durable—guarantees strength 

and long life. 

The patented method of at- 
taching the anchor plate to the 
post guarantees against any 
weakness due to punching holes 
in the post at this vital point 
where all strains concentrate, 
and insures firm anchorage in 
solid subsoil. 

The full-length, reinforcing 
rib—running from top to bottom 
—guarantees extra strength. 

The stud guarantees against 
rooting up or riding down the 
fence. 


No. 2—The Red Top Handy 
Fastener— 
Guarantees against the fence 
being pushed off the post, and 
makes fastening up the fence an 

easy, one-man job. 


No. 3—The Red Top One- 
Man Driver— 
Guarantees easier, quicker, 

straighter driving. 


No. 4—The Red Top One- 
Man Puller— 
Guarantees quicker, easier pull- 
ing, when you wish to change 

fence lines. 


No. 5—The New Red Top 
All-DRIVE End, Gate, 
Corner Post 
Guarantees an end, gate or cor- 
ner post that will not budge, lift 
or frost heave, keeps the fence 
from sagging, and will stand 
immovable longer than the life 

of the best wire you can buy. 








Every ton of forage, and every 
bushel of grain that your stock sal- 
vages from the fields this fall means 
one more ton or bushel in your hay- 
mow, silo or feed bin this winter— 
one less you might have to buy. 

There’s good pasture now in hay 
and stubble fields. There is down 
and shattered grain and roughage in 
other fields. It is all valuable feed 
that is ready now—feed that you 
have paid for—that will go to waste 
unless salvaged by stock and hogs 
this fall. 

Get ready now to turn in the 
cattle, sheep and hogs. 

First, repair those fence lines so 
that stock will not break through 
onto the highway or other fields. 
So that valuable animals will not 
injure themselves on run-down 
fence. 

Use a few stretches of temporary 
fence to hog down part of your corn, 
to hold stock off the corn while pas- 
turing the stubble, to fence stock off 
the stacks in hay or stubble fields, 
to make the necessary temporary 


ob. 


Red Top One-Man Driver 
made fencing an easier, 
quicker one-man odd time 


lanes and to turn in on the corn fields 
after husking and silo filling. Get 
what the pickers leave. 

The earlier you get this fencing 
done the better, for the earlier you 
turn your stock in the more pastur- 
age you get and the better it is. 


Free Use of RED TOPS 
This Fall 
You can get free use of Red Tops for 
your temporary fences this fall, for 
after using them for that purpose 
you can then drive them into your 
boundary and cross fences to replace 
rotting wood posts and you will 
havestronger, better fence thanever. 

Building and removing temporary 
fence is easier with Red Tops be- 
cause the Red Top One-Man Driver 
and the Red Top One-Man Puller 
have made it a quicker, easier, one- 
man, odd time job. 

There is a type and length of Red 
Top to meet every need, to fit every 
pocketbook. See your Red Top 
Dealer: He is offering the greatest 
fence post value your money can buy. 








D- 
MITES LET RL ELE 


The Greatest Fence Post Value Your Money Can Buy 









RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
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Here's big news for all farm light plant owners — 
Now you can have modern, perfect radio reception 
with the L. Tatro. Operated from any light socket — 
No more trouble with bothersome “A” batteries. 
Thousands of L. Tatro owners are now enjoying radio 
to its fullest extent. New — Low — Price. 


ENJOY PERFECT 
RADIO RECEPTION 


Economical 32 Volt operation, no more costly re- 
placements of “‘B"” batteries every few months, less 
current than a 50 watt light bulb — all up-to-date 
features — selective — powerful marvelous tone — 
beautiful cabinet. FREE information. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
DETAILS 


Name 





Town 





ae SS 
My Dealer's Name is 








L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. A 
DECORAH, IOWA 








From the AIR 


without COST 


Complete, dependable farm light plant, 
driven by windmill. Gives ample 
Cg without a cent of upkeep cost. 
o gasoline or oil to buy, No tinker- 
ing or repair bills. Absolutely trouble 
proof. New improved model costs no 
more than: troublesome engine plants. 
Write for illustrated folder. Miller Air 
te Co., Dept. W, Newton, lowa. 
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and Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
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Use SPC Fly Spray 
ewice a day to keep cows 
happy, get higher milk 
production, in fly time! 
SPC soothes; never ir- 
ritates, repels flies hetter 
than common fly sprays. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


to proveto you that 
SPC Fly Spray, made 
from straw, is more eftect- 
ive, saferand lasts longer 


BRINGS YOU 
aone gallon can of the 
world’s greatest Fly 
Spray post paid. Try it. 
+ Compare results with ordinary 
» fly spray. You be the judge. Pin 
*| a $1 bill to your letter and or- 
=| der now. Address Dept nell 












NOW science employs farm 
waste to create the most 
effective Fly Spray known. 
SPC Fly Spray will not taint 
milk. It is practically 
non-imflammable, will 
not add to fire risk in 
your barn; lasts long- 
er; more deadly to 
insects and vermin. 











Present small grain low 
prices bring you an ex- 
tra good chance to make 
real hog profits. 
Just use a Utility Hog 
Feeder—You'll get good 
fast gains at the lowest 
possible cost, 
The Utility leads the 
field in value—has every 
rodent, —— reasonably 
jar sizes 






a: eh. 
Write t today fe for full infor- 
Yj mation or see your dealer. 


W.A. McCOLLOUGH & 
SONS, Inc. 


Box 138W, Webster City, lowe 
















The Meyer Mfg. Co. rary Morton, (IL 


We pay cash for 
gold teeth — dis- 
carded crowns and 


bridges. greet Dries. Information free. Southwest 
Sliver Co., Opt. 62, Box 68. Ft. Worth. Tex. 























OurR GIRLS 


Picnics Go Modern 


AYBE some of the grown-ups 
demand all the elaborate and 


heavy trimmings which used to be 
thought essential for a picnic back 
in the days of full puffed sleeves and 
bologna shaped wire hair “rats,” but 


not 


Miss Four-H. Those were the 


days when mother, and the daughters 


too, 


worked for days in advance pre- 


paring the huge crocks of beans, 
mounds of doughnuts and fried chick- 
en which just had to be taken for a 
picnic dinner. Mother dreaded pic- 


nics. 


get 


She had to work so hard to 
ready for them and then she 


rarely got much sleep the night af- 


ter, 


for with such immoderate va- 


riety, there was,bound to have been 
some indiscretion and Johnny, or 


may 


hot 


be even father, was apt to need 
peppermint or hot water bottles 


applied to a certain abused portion, 
at some time before the following 


mor 


ning. 


No fun before and not much after- 
ward is a bad indictment of any 
type of fun. Now picnics as well as 
times have changed. 

Not long ago I was an invited guest 

-to the loveliest sort of a Four-H 
picnic. Such a jolly, simple, easy 


sort 


of picnic it was. 


The food was delicious. It seemed 
to appear in abundance out of two 


tiny 


baskets and almost prepare 


itself in a deliciously easy manner 


that 
ties 


tion. 


bespoke of a real sharing of du- 
and a typical Four-H organiza- 
We had just four things—hot 


kabobs, dripping savory juices off 
green hard maple sticks, crisp lettuce 


and 


carrot sandwiches, fresh berries 


with powdered sugar and chilled 


chocolate to drink. 


Have you ever made kabobs? 
Then you must try it. If you are 


one 
the 


of the buying committee, have 
butcher cut twice as many slices 


of bacon as there are girls. And 


have 


the bacon cut substantially 


thick and strong and not shaved, as 


we 


ordinarily like it. Then buy a 


pouad of beefsteak for every four 
girls and have it cut about three- 


four 
big 
may 


ths of an inch thick. Buy enough 
sweet onions so that every girl 
have three or four thick slices. 


Take along the salt shaker. 

Cut the steak into inch squares, 
slice the onions and prepare sharp 
pointed sticks. Let everyone thread 


the 
her 


end of one slice of bacon on 
stick. Then alternate squares 


“of beef and slices of onion. Last of 


all, 


thread the other end of bacon 





on the stick. Roast over a bed of 
coals, searing the meat quickly at 
first and then cooking slowly until 
brown and tender. Eat from the 
stick with bread, rolls or sandwiches. 
And use moderation, for kabobs are 
immoderately delicious. 

At this particular Four-H picnic, 
the committee in charge appointed 
three girls with sharp knives to find 
and shape the sticks. Three more 
selected a table spot, covered it with 
a clean white crepey roll of paper 
and cut up the meat and onion for 
the kabobs. Two more went for wa- 
ter and a whole quartet scattered 
for wood and built a quick wood fire 
in a long narrow shape which puzzled 
me (since I'd always thought that 
campfires were round and squatty) 
until I found how many of us could 
easily roast our meat dish about its 
generous outer edges without roast- 
ing our faces. 

When the picnic was over, the 
dishes were gathered and burned. No 
heavy after feelings! No dishes! No 
heavy baskets of half eaten food to 
take back! No confusion of spoons 
and forks to straighten out. Every 
girl had brought her own cup. The 
committee had planned the menu and 
bought the supplies and prepared and 
chilled the chocolate. The same com- 
mittee handed out paper towels over 
the pails of water. Clean hands! 
Another log on the fire! And “Our 
Club” did shine that night. 

Another picnic menu, so simple 
as to seem almost sparse but utterly 
delicious and satisfying, is: Corn 
chowder, graham bread and lettuce 
sandwiches, apples or other fresh 
fruit and lemonade or hot cocoa. 

For the chowder you will need a 
long handled frying pan. The handle 
of an ordinary pan may be extended 
by splitting the end of a stout green 
stick, inserting the handle in the 
split and binding with stout wire. 

Build the fire under and around a 
flat stone which is supported by two 
smaller stones. Let it blaze up and 
die down a bit, dust .the ashes off 
the rock and put on the frying pan. 
Heat three tablespoons of fat in the 
pan. Add two tablespoons flour and 
two cups of water. Slice into this 
two onions and five medium sized 
potatoes. Simmer until potatoes are 
tender. Add a pint can of canned 
eorn and three cups of milk. Cook 
for a few minutes and season. 

Scrambled eggs with bacon may be 
substituted for the chowder if it is 
preferred. 

Four-H club girls need no explana- 


tion of why some kindly farm folks 
with lovely woodsey spots on their 
land either refuse or frown at the 
kindling of fires on their premises. 
Few folks resent the enjoyment of a 
private beauty spot if it is left with. 
out litter and in the same order that 
it was found. Four-H’ers repay 
courtesy with courtesy. A simple 
modern picnic leaves pleasant mem. 
ories instead of tell-tale marks, — 
Grace M. Ellis. 


Summer Activities 


UR Morton Township Four-H 

Girls Club of Page County gradu- 
ates its members and gives them 
diplomas to show that they have real- 
ly accomplished something. We have, 
or should have, mastered the art of 
cooking, sewing, canning, baking, 
sportsmanship, cooperation and 
many, many other things. Of course 
the graduates must meet certain re. 
quirements. 

Each girl must be twenty-one years 
of age; she must be considerate of 
her parents; have had four years ac. 
tive club work just preceding gradu- 
ation; have had her record books in 
on time and *weil filled out; have 
taken an active part on club pro- 
grams; have completed the tasks re. 
quired by the course of study for 
the four years; have taken part in 
all community activities; and have 
been recommended by five club mem- 
bers and the leader of the club. Do 
you not think that the Four-H girl, 
who has completed these require- 
ments is worthy of a Four-H diplo- 
ma? The Morton Township girls do. 

The Morton Township Four-H Girls 
Club is, to our knowledge, the first 
Four-H club to graduate members at 
the end of their four-year course. 
We are very proud of our six gradu- 
ates and they are very proud of their 
beautiful green and white diplomas 
which show that something has been 
accomplished.—Helen Jane Howard, 
Staff Reporter, Page County. 


NE hundred and fifty girls repre- 

senting the sixteen girls’ clubs 
of Webster County, held their annual 
Four-H Rally Day at Exposition Park, 
Fort Dodge during July. The morn- 
ing’s program was opened with com- 
munity singing led by a club girl. 
This was followed by the principal 
feature of the day—the music men- 
ory contest. The selections were 
given by local musicians. At twelve 
o’clock a picnic dinner was served in 
the dining hall. 

Reports of the Four-H state con- 
vention by the delegates introduced 
the afternoon program at one o'clock 

Following this was the initiation 
ceremony. Miss Marie Nelson, coun- 
ty nurse, and Mrs, A. F. Youngdale, 
county club chairman, were made 
honorary members in recognition of 
the service, cooperation and _ inspir- 
ation each has given to the county 
club girls. This was followed by the 
installation of the new county offi- 
cers by the officers of the past year. 
Every part of both the imstallation 
and the initiation was modeled upon 
the state ceremonies and was im- 
pressively carried out. 

Later the group enjoyed a half 
hour of games and stunts under the 
direction of two Colfax Township 
club girls. 

This occasion is an annual affair in 
Webster County and the plans for it 
are made entirely by the club girls. 
—Elizabeth Hogan, Staff Reporter, 
Webster County. 


The Banner Club Books 


JOU girls will be glad to know that 
the 1931 banner club and the 
three “near banner” clubs will have 
their books on exhibit at the Wal: 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
booth in Machinery Hall this year 
at the state fair. If your club is 
thinking of entering the contest, 40 
come in and ask to see the books. 
The first and second place Junior 
Journalism books will also be in our 
booth during the fair. I hope that 
every girl who is the least bit in 
terested in “getting into print” will 
come in and see these books, t00. 
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THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Product of a Full Century of Manufacturing Experience 


MOTOR 


Today the service of International Harvester in the field of Transportation goes far beyond Agriculture. Three-fourths of its 
great annual output in trucks is absorbed by Commerce and Industry 
of the merit in manufacture that grows out of generations of accumulated experience. 


TRUCK—1931 


a striking demonstration of universal acceptance, proof 
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RADITION tells that when Cyrus Hall 

McCormick took his reaper into the 

field on that eventful day in 1831, and 
first cut grain mechanically, an emigrant halted 
his oxen on the Virginia turnpike close at hand 
and came from his covered wagon to watch the 
strange scene. Here was the reaper at the begin- 
ning of its fruitful career, and i" 


" 

INTERNATIONAL 
urgent need of better, faster locomotion for its 

| A R V EK S gi EK kR yroducts, and here was new o yportunity. As far 
wen as 1899, International H 


AND THE ROMANCE 
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out of the elemental day of the reaper, stood in 


arvester began its 
work as a pioneer of automotiy e development in 
this new field of need and promise. During the 
early years the Company began centering its 


ere was Trans- 4 efforts on the building of motor trucks— its con- 
portation... waiting. Well might it wait! The i € A taitApotta te O72_ cern, as always, was with the essential, basic 


destiny of Agriculture waited on that first trial 
of the reaper— Industry waited on Agriculture— 
and Transportation, so vital to the world, was 
waiting on them both. 

In 1831 the vigor of America was clustered 
along the Atlantic. Only the boldest of the bold 
had ventured far afield. Thirteen million peo- 
ple inhabited the nation, a population that was 
centered but sixty miles from the Virginia farm 
where the dream of the reaper was coming true in 
the mind of McCormick and under his hand. The 
wilderness stretched into the vastness of the West. 
he resources of the future lay toward the setting 
-un, limitless and mysterious, at once the hope and 
‘he hardship of the pioneer. 

The first great century of the reaper now comes 

» a close. Long since has Transportation flung 
‘om its feet the leaden clogs. Inspired by progress 
t every hand, spurred onward he necessity, its 
‘ep has ever quickened to keep nee with Ameri- 
in development. On flanged wheels of iron, on 
res of rubber, on land, in air, and upon the sea, 
ie fruits of Agriculture 





America is still a land of magnificent distances, but 
miles and hours are under a new control. Where 
once the Conestoga wagons and the prairie 
schooners of our forbears toiled their painful w ay 
across the trackless wastes now flows a Sedtlictes 
traffic, unceasing as the tides, ever increasing. Three 
million miles of highway provide America with a 
network of arteries for her restless needs. There is 
a motor truck in service on the roads for every 
eight families in this land. 

International Harvester’s entry into the field of 
automotive transport was a most logical step. 
Modern Agriculture, which had risen like a giant 


needs of humanity. It survived the blind and un- 
certain beginnings that mark the genesis of any 
new industry. It is proud of the steady growth of 
International truck manufacture that has reached 
new heights of excellence in the International 
Trucks of 1931. 

Today International Harvester ranks high 
among the leaders in the production of motor 
trucks, making a full range of models and capac- 

ities to meet all hauling requirements. Today its 
service to Transportation goes far beyond Agricul- 
ture. Three-fourths of its great annual output in 
trucks is absorbed by Commerce and Industry — 
a striking demonstration of universal acceptance, 
a demonstration of the merit in manufacture that 
grows out of generations of experience. 
* * * 

It is a hundred years since the McCormick reaper 
of 1831 stirred the New World into a dynamic 
awakening. International Harvester, celebrating 
the Centennial of that event, pledges its material 
resources, its matchless experience, and the spirit of 
its present generation to the 
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» the peoples of all lands. 


of Progress. 
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A young sailor declared that the world was not flat, 
but round, and he told his belief to all who would lis- 
ten. Finally gaining support, he made a voyage 
which opened the gates of a new world. 


A restless young blacksmith insisted that he could 
build a machine to harvest grain and save time and 
labor. After years of work he demonstrated the 
machine, but it took other years of telling and ex- 
plaining—advertising—before the public bought his 
machine. It brought a new era in farm life. 


Another young blacksmith believed he could make 
a plow that would scour. Many believed the touch 
of steel would poison the soil, and few had confid- 
ence in his project. But through years of labor and 
of telling and demonstrating, he gained recognition. 
It was important when he built the plow, but it was 
still more important when the public understood 
it and was ready to adopt it. 


The advertiser who sells you something makes a 
profit on it, but you and others who buy make far 
more profit. Advertising 
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the level of living by telling people of better things. 
People live longer today than they used to, and they 
live larger lives. The grinding, killing drudgery 
that wore men and women out is done today by 
machines. 


Women were old at forty a few generations ago— 
now they may be young at sixty. A hundred mach- 
ines and manufactured products save their time and 
their strength, and lengthen their lives. They learn- 
ed of these new things through advertising. 


It was 600 years from the time iron horseshoes were 
introduced in England until they came into general 
use. There was no advertising then. It took only 
20 years to put automobiles into common service, 
and through the mass production made possible 
by large use, to put the price within reach of the 
humble home. 


Advertising blazons the way to progress, to better 
health, to longer life and a life more abundant. The 
advertiser is your friend. His only hope of success is 

in the service he is able to render 





through the years has carried 
to the public the news of im- 
provements, and it has lifted 











Advertisers who come 
to your home through 
the columns of this paper 
are bringing you today’s [ium 
messages of progress. _ se 





through his product, because he 
knows advertising will not sup- 
port a product without merit. 





























Bodies by Fisher are everywhere 
recognized for style, comfort, 





strength, and durability 


Bodies by Fisher for the Buick Eight are built to 
provide outstanding style, real comfort, complete 
security, and enduring value. They embody all those 
qualities which continually win pronounced prefer- 
ence for Fisher bodies among motorists everywhere. 


Fisher Bodies are beautifully appointed with long- 
wearing upholstery fabrics of the latest 
fashion. Thorough ventilation and added 
safety are provided by the Fisher non-glare 
vision- ventilating windshield. And scien- 
tific insulation not only protects against 
extreme temperatures but also makes the 





bodies exceptionally free from noise. 





Furthermore, Fisher composite wood-and-steel con- 
struction, with a bow-and-slat type roof, gives 
these bodies exceptional strength and safety 
throughout their long life of usefulness. 


Examine Bodies by Fisher on the Eight as Buick 
Builds It. You will find many superior features in 
them. And their value becomes even more 
impressive when you consider that only 
Buick can supply this character of coach- 
craft in the Buick price field. Buick enjoys 
this distinct advantage because Buick is 
one of the General Motors cars—the only 





cars with Body by Fisher. 





FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 
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every Buick closed car. Strong steel corner braces (2) reinforce 
e entire body structure. And there is no other type of roof 
’nstruction so safe and sturdy as the Fisher bow-and-slat type 

Be sure to get strength, stability, and safety in the body of 
ur Car, 


Sturdy roof construction 





Spacious and inviting interiors 

gid braces of heavy steel (1) secure the roof to the body frame pen the interior thoroughly. In Buick Bodies by Fisher, you Here are the body pao as Fisher makes them—in large, strong 
find generous roominess, luxurious comfort, elegance. —_ grade units with all mou 

upholstery fabrics are used throughout—for side and hea 

as well as for seat cushions. And note the restful comfort of these 


Strong body panels 


cushions—Fisher controls exclusively the new type springs which menee panes to open. Compare this construction on Buick with 
prevent sagging, and assure enduring comfort. 


that of other cars in its price field. 





gt yuldings and window reveals formed directly in 
linings the metal, not nailed on. Thus, the front pillar cover (1) is formed 
in a single piece. There are no mouldings to work loose, no ex- 
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and FREE WHEELING 
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Sedan (4-door 3-window), $635 


‘THERE MIGHT NEVER 





HAVE BEEN ANY SIXES AND EIGHTS 


AD some genius of twenty years ago dis- 
H covered “Floating Power” even the high- 
priced cars of today mught be Fours, 

For Chrysler Motors engineers have now 
overcome the vibration inherent in old-fash- 
ioned Fours with a new kind of silken power 
—power as smooth as satin, as soft as velvet. 

Sixes and Eights were created—and Chrysler 
Motors engineers design some of the world’s 
finest for Dodge, Chrysler and DeSoto—because 
people objected to the constant tremor which 
four-cylinder engines send up through frame 
and body to driver and passengers. 

Floating Power, exclusive to Plymouth, 
changes all that by eliminating vibration. 

The new Plymouth retains all the simplicity, 
rugged strength, long life and economy of a 
Four with the smoothness of an Eight. 

Just imagine buying in the field of lowest 
price a car with 56 brake-test horsepower, with 
actual stop watch speeds of 65 to 70 miles an 
hour, with pick-up from a standing start to 40 
miles in 9.7 seconds—yet smooth and vibration- 
less as a fine Eight. 


Plymouth challenges the world of lowest- 
priced cars with an exclusive engineering tri- 
umph you must try for yourself fully to 
appreciate. 

Plymouth gives you Free Wheeling that 
brings to the field of lowest price the thrilling 
feature of high-priced cars which makes it pos- 
sible literally to glide through heavy traffic. 
You can shift between all forward speeds with- 
out declutching—easily, quickly, smoothly. 

Plymouth also gives a new easy-shift trans- 
mission. You can shift quickly from second to 
high and back again at speeds of 35 and 45 
miles an hour without clashing or grinding of 
gears even with Free Wheeling locked out. 

Chrysler Motors engineers have given the 
Plymouth a double-drop frame for lower center 
of gravity, greater safety and roadability, and 
finer style. 

On its rugged chassis, Plymouth carries full- 
size Safety-Steel bodies, scientifically insulated 
to prevent body squeaks and vibration. 

The New Plymouth is the only car in the low- 
est-price field that has self-equalizing internal 


hydraulic brakes—simplest and unexcelled for 
safety and smoothness. 

And Plymouth has an entirely new styling. 
From radiator to tail light it is a creation of 
eye-compelling beauty of line and color—com- 
parable with far higher-priced cars, 

We invite you to prove the superiority of the 
New Plymouth. See it. Ride in it. Drive it. 

Remember, the New Plymouth challenges 
comparison with any car at or near its price— 
in performance, in safety, in size, in luxury, in 
quality, in value. Among cars of lowest price, 
we believe you will find nothing to equal the 
New Plymouth—the quality car for millions, 
with the Smoothness of an Eight and the 
Economy of a Four. 


NEW PLYMOUTH BODY STYLES -— Roadster 
$535, Sport Roadster $595, Sport Phaeton $595, 
Coupe $565, Coupe (with rumble seat) $610 
Convertible Coupe $645, Sedan (2-door) $575 
Sedan (4-door 3-window) $635. All prices 
f.o.b. factory. Wire wheels standard at no extra 


cost. Convenient time-payments may be arranged 


NEW PLYMOUTH IS SOLD BY ALL CHRYSLER, DODGE AND DE SOTO DEALERS 
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Sabbath 


School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











A Gospel for All Men 


gon for August 23, 1931. 


Acts 11:5-18.) 


“| was in the city of Joppa pray- 


ing: and in a trance I saw a vision, 
a certain vessel descending, as it 
were a great sheet let down from 


heaven by four corners; and it came 


even unto me: (6) upon which when 
j had fastened mine eyes, I consid- 
ered, and saw the fourfooted beasts 


of the earth and wild beasts and 


creeping things and 
pirds of the heaven. 
(7) And I heard also 
a voice saying unto 
me, Rise, Peter; kill 
and eat. (8) But I 
said, Not so, Lord; 
for nothing common 
or unclean hath ever 
entered my mouth. 
(9) But a voice an- 
swered the second 
time out of heaven, 
What God hath 
cleansed, make not 
thou common. (10) 
And this was done 
thrice: and all were 
drawn up again into 
heaven. (11) And be- 
hold, forthwith three 
men stood before the 
house in which we 


bath 
they 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
Acts 10:1- 
10:18; I Corinthians 1:23-25. Printed, 





The expositions of the Sab- 


School Lessons are as 
were made 
by “Uncle Henry,” 


it in a still different way, whether 
the Christians were simply to be a 
sect of the Jews, which might be 
called the Nazarene sect and dis- 
tinguished for their belief that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Messiah, or 
whether the church was to embrace 
all nations without regard to whether 
they were originally Jews or Gen- 
tiles. 

Peter seemed to have anticipated 
the trouble which afterwards arose. 
With a caution rare to a man of his 
impulsive nature, he took care to 
take with him to Joppa and Caesarea 
six brethren, who 
while _ Christians, 
were also Jews of 
the strictest sort, 
and would, therefore, 
be competent wit- 
nesses of the regu- 
larity of his actions. 
He took these same 
six men with him up 
to Jerusalem, men 
whose orthodoxy as 
Jews could not be 
questioned. 

When he arrived 
there, “they that 
were of the circum- 
cision,” as above ex- 
plained, contended 
or disputed with 
him. To us it seems 
very surprising that 


originally a contention of this 


except 





were, having been for such slight changes as kind should have oc- 
are occasionally made neces- 

sent from Caesarea cary te eaiitlana 46 tie tee curred. We must, 

unto me. (12) And son text. however, put our- 

the Spirit bade me selves in the place of 

go with them, mak- or > these brethren in or- 


ing no distinction. 

And these six brethren also accom- 
panied me; and we entered into the 
man’s house: (13) and he told us 
how he had seen the angel standing 
in his house, and saying, Send to 
Joppa and fetch Simon, whose sur- 
name is Peter; (14) who shall speak 
unto thee words, whereby thou shalt 
be saved, thou and all thy house. (15) 
And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Spirit fell on them, even as on us at 
the beginning. (16) And I remem- 
bered the word of the Lord, how he 
said, John indeed baptized with wa- 
ter; but ye shall be baptized in the 
Holy Spirit. (17) If then God gave 
unto them the like gift as he did also 
unto us, when we believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who was I, that I 
could withstand God. (19) And when 
they heard these things, they held 
their peace, and glorified God, say- 
ing, Then to the Gentiles also hath 
God granted repentance unto life.” 





We can well imagine what a pro- 
found sensation the report of the con- 
version and baptism of the Gentiles 
and that, too, by Peter, recognized 
as the chief of the apostles, would 
create in Jerusalem. The manner in 
which it is stated in the first verse 
of the chapter leads to the impres- 
sion that at first the report was 
spread with a great deal of joy and 
Tejoicing, but that afterwards doubts 
arose in the minds of some who are 
described as “they that were of the 
circumcision.” This phrase, “they 
that were of the circumcision,” cer- 
tainly can not mean the Jews, nor 
yet all Jewish Christians, but a cer- 
tain class of Jewish Christians who 
attached a special importance to the 
tite of circumcision and would natur- 
ally feel that before the Gentiles 
could be received into the church 
they must accept the Jewish ordi- 
tances, manners and customs as well 
48 the doctrines which the apostles 
preached. 

: This, therefore, brought up for the 
‘rst time the great question which in 
one form or another agitated the in- 
fant church for many years; namely, 
the relation of the Gentiles to the 
church, or in other words, whether a 
man in order to become a Christian 
hust first become a Jew, or to put 








der that we may 
judge them in a truly Christian 
spirit. These people were all Jews 
and the Jews had been for ages 
hedged around by laws, ordinances 
and customs, with the express object 
in view of keeping them separate and 
distinct from all other nations in or- 
der that the Jewish people might, 
unlike other nations, hold fast to the 
knowledge of the true God, Jehova. 
It was evidently with this end in 
view that Abraham was selected out 
of a family, part of whom had al- 
ready become idolators, isolated in 
the pasture lands of Palestine, and 
hedged around by the peculiar rite 
of circumcision. After their escape 
from Egypt, a wonderfully complete 
code was framed by Moses, the ob- 
ject of which was to keep them a 
peculiar and separate people and pro- 
tect them from the idolatrous cus- 
toms of other nations, by rigidly 
prescribing their food, their dress, 
and their manners and customs. And 
this continued until the “fullness of 
time,” or the time of the Messiah’s 
coming, when the prophecy given to 
Abraham that in his seed all the 
nations of the earth should be 
blessed, was about to receive the 
beginning of its fulfillment. 

In accordance with the Divine idea, 
this nation, having preserved the 
knowledge of the true God, and other 
nations having largely become skep- 
tics and infidels so far as their gods 
were concerned, was to be scattered 
out among other nations, carrying 
the knowledge of the true God. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that even 
the disciples of Christ, notwithstand- 
ing all their spiritual enlightenment, 
should fail to see clearly their mis- 
sion, or just why it was that cus- 
toms and ordinances that from the 
first had had the Divine approval 
were now to be set aside. 

From this point of view it is not at 
all surprising that when Peter re- 
turned from his work in Lydda, Jop- 
pa and Caesarea, those who had 
lived all their lives in Jerusalem and 
grown up, so to speak, under that en- 
vironment, began to doubt the wis- 
dom of Peter’s course and contended 
with him. who had been the leader 
and fore-front of the apostles. 


(Continued on page 15) 





BRING | 
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COMFORT TO 
=- YOUR KITCHEN 





No longer need you slave over an old, 
worn out range — trying your best toa 
repare tasty meals only to meet with 
ailure — for now you can have a mod- 
ern, full enameled BAKEWELL at the 
lowest price ever. And 
with each Bakewell pur- 
’ chased before September 
12, 1931, a handsome 
porcelain-top kitchen 
table is given FREE. 

Take advantage of this 
; offer — Get double value 

for your range dollar. 














NEW STYLES 
LOW PRICES 


You'll find a BAKEWELL e@)° 

Range to meet all your 

needs — at a price the low- Ao 

est ever offered. = oe 


BAKEWELL | 
RANGES 


Many years — since 1870 — have demon- 
strated the superiority of Bakewell Ranges — 
They are time-tested and proved. All porce- 
lain — three popular color combinations — 
Ivory with Shaded Green — Tan and Ivory 
— Ivory with Shaded Blue. Porcelain top 
table to exactly match — FREE. the coupon. 


ROCK ISLAND STOVE CO. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


averages eee —t*s 


By all means write for name of near- 
est dealer — see the wonderful Bake- 
well Range and FREE Table offer. Use 





Rock Island Stove Company, 
Rock Island, Illinois. Dept. W. F. 


Please send name of nearest dealer, 
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y LITTLE GIANT Portable Ele- 
vator puts a load of grain in crib 
every 3 or 4minutes. It’s 
easy. No back-breaking scooping. 
Powered by team or small gasoline 
engine. LITTLE GIANT is 
ferred because itg capacity fe 1% 
greater. Full 16° wide. Made ot 









heavy, b 
Cuts friction. Lengthens 
life of elevator. 















FREE Elevator Manual 
Send for our FREE Man- 
ual describing all types of 
elevators, port- 
able and station- 
ary. See what fits 
your needs best. 



























The CANT-CLOG 
ROTARY HOGFEEDER 


Baveelabor and feed. Hogs fed from it grow faster onless 
f feed—put on firm flesh—bring better prices. Instantly ad- 
ustable for any kind of grouad feed, small grain oF tankagec 


© waste or 
Sturdily built with wood base, metal lined trough, galvame 
se 


rum and cone, pinged “ 
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FARMER AGENTS WANTED 


DANE MFG. CO, 
DErT.W 








See Our Display at the Iowa State Fair. 
Transfer Points at Minneapolis and Omaha. 
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WA Homemaking Department 


ERE they are—those letters from 

rural mothers telling us what 
they would do if they could take a 
whole day off for their own. You'll 
be interested in them, I know. 

“I wouldn’t try to do many things,” 
wrote one mother, “but I’d take time 
to enjoy doing a few things. First, 
I'd stay in bed one long hour later 
than usual. I'd be awake at five 
but not a move would I make until 
six. I’d hear the family go about 
their daily tasks but there I'd lie 
and think and rest. When I did get 
up, I wouldn’t hurry. I'd have a bath 
—yes, with bath salts (the girls use 
them) and I'd be just as slow about 
bathing. I'd wash my hair and brush 
my teeth and put on clean clothes— 
every single article of clothing clean 
in the morning. When I was dressed 
I'd kind of saunter out to the kitchen 
and then I'd take two oranges from 


the sack in the cupbeard for my 
breakfast... .” 
You could just tell that that 


mother hurried from daylight ’til 
dark, couldn’t you? That she craved 
more time to spend on herself—but 
like so many other mothers just 
couldn’t find the time. 

“I'd go into my nice cool room,” 
writes another contributor, “—— it 
must be all cleaned up beforehand— 
and sit me down and write, and write 
and write. .. .” And another writes: 
“Without pondering the 
question I can answer 
promptly for there is 
one thing above all 
others which I am al- 
ways wanting to do— 
one hunger that is 
never quite satisfied. 
That is to read. ri 
Then she goes on to ex- 
plain that all thru the 
week she never seems 
to find time to read 
magazines she'd like to, 
so she stacks them 
aside “’til Sunday.” 
Just about the time she 
gets settled to do read- 
ing on Sunday, in comes 
company, or the Sunday 
dinner dishes consume 
the time she might have 
spent in reading. So 
many of the letters listed reading as 
one thing on which they would like 
to spend at least a part of the day. 

A few decided to go to the city as 
did one mother who wrote that she'd 
go to the city and: “Get myself all 
dressed up in tune with the season. 
Then I would have my hair fixed in 
the beauty parlor, buy a flowery, 
fluffy, cool dress and a smart panama 
hat. By that time I am sure I would 
be ready for a tall glass of icy 
orangeade and a big lettuce and to- 
mato sandwich on toast. . .” 

But there—I'll let you read some 
of the letters for yourself. Here’s 
the prize winning letter contributed 
by Mrs. Allen Humphreys, of Ring- 
gold County, Iowa. 


A Day in the City 





“What would I do with a day off? 
Most any other time I would take my 
family, a dinner, some magazines 
and a can of fishworms and go to 
the timber. But this year when farm- 
ers are so discontented I would take 
my family to our nearest city, which 
would be Des Moines. I would want 
to start early in the morning and 
have a good neighbor do the evening 
chores for us. In town we'd want 
to loiter around in some of the stores, 
although, with our produce the price 
it is, we couldn’t purchase much. I 
might buy me one of those hats the 
merchants advertise now at the price 
a farmer’s wife might pay. Of course, 
the children would have to visit the 
ten cent store. 

“Then I would like to drive out 
thru the city and show my family 
how a great number of city people 





“T'd get my hair fired 
in the beauty parlor.” 
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“We'd try to find a yard big enough for children and a collie pup.” 


Mother Takes a Day Off 


live. I would show them the little 
black houses by the railroad tracks 
with tiny cinder yards, the houses 
cobbled out of boards and covered 
with tar paper. 

“IT would want them to mingle with 
the crowds and notice that all city 
people do not have fine clothes. I 
would want them to notice the worn- 
out shoes, the shabby clothes and 
the hungry look so many of the 
people have. Then we would drive 
down some of the streets where there 
are little houses, all 
alike, generally painted 
a dirty gray, with a 
yard about the size of 
a nine by twelve rug. 
I'd want them to com- 
pare the average city 
home with the average 
country home. 

“Lastly, I'd like to go 
to a real estate office 
and ask the price of a 
comfortable home with 
a yard big enough for 
children and a collie 
pup to play in, with a 
place for a sandpile, a 
swing and flowers. Then 
I would like to go toa 
grocery store and ask 
the price of milk, Jer- 
sey cream, fresh eggs, 
vegetables and fruits. 

“Since the children have visited 
the capitol and historical building 
we would go to a show—if we could 
find one suitable for children. Then 
we would drive home, tired, but a 
great deal more contented. 

“Now, understand, I am not poking 
fun at anyone’s clothes or home, but 
I want my family to realize that all 
city life is not as it is described in 
story books.” 


“If Wishes Were Horses aj 





Much less strenuous is Mrs. J. C. 
Timmon’s (Louisa County, Iowa) day 
tho no doubt it would be quite as 
thoroly enjoyed. 

“A luxurious day at home is what 
I would like! I'd begin early for I 
wouldn't be able to sleep late any- 
way. I'd slip out where the ham- 
mock is gently swaying and with a 
good book just read, listen and 
dream. The book would be ‘Cimar- 
ron,’ because by grandmother lived 








in Oklahoma and I would like to 
compare the two descriptions. I 
hope someone will turn on the radio 
softly so that the thrush will sing 
and I can watch him there. 

“I'd still be lying in the hammock 
when the mail comes at nine-thirty 
and I’d open the paper and read it 
first! After that I'd wander into 
the kitchen (for I love to cook) and 
make a marble cake—just to hear 
that man of mine say, ‘This is the 
best kind of cake I ever did eat!’ 
I'd make a salad from some of those 
carefully saved, never tried recipes 
with everything in it, disregarding 
the fact that someone doesn’t like 
this or that. Then with never a 
thought as to the dishes I’d wander 
to the piano and play a long time— 
some of those old pieces pasted to- 
gether and treasured that I used to 
play. After dinner I would wash my 
hair and finger wave it precisely 
and slow like daughter does and then 
do my nails. While my hair dried, 
I’d write the letters that I have put 
off the longest. 

“Then, feeling mighty rested, I'd 
step into the car (notice 
I'm not getting the car 





out of the shed by the i| | 
old barn) and run over | 
to Mrs. H’s in the small 


my three waiting for 
me in the yard ready to 
play croquet (can you 
even imagine a dairy- 
man’s family playing in 
the yard at five thirty?) 
They'd each coax me to 








town nearby just to ‘eg 

chat and show my 

finger wave. 4 
“Home again, I'd find 





be their partner and— 
ho, hum! I believe I'd 
let that end a perfect 
day. 

“In reading over this 
letter I see there isn’t 
a thing here I couldn’t 
do if I planned ahead 
ever so carefully and then had the 
strength of purpose to carry it out. I 
wonder if we really do want our 
wishes so much after all?” 





The Mighty Engineer 


Mrs. Walter Wilkins of Warren 
County, Iowa, also chooses a day at 











“The children always remember when Mother helped them build the dam.” 








“The mountains beckon 
from my pantry 
window .. 


home, but with her children. After 
reading these letters don’t you fee] 
as Mrs. Timmons does, that with 
some effort, many of our wishes 
could become realities? 

“If I were given a day, any day of 
the year, to spend just as I pleased, 
I’d spend it with the children. First, 
we'd take a stroll thru the garden to 
look it over the way children do— 
not hurriedly, but leisurely. Then 
together we'd pack a lunch and hike 
to the timber and I'd help the chil- 
dren build them a dam across the 
lazy little stream which rambles 
down thru our timber pasture. They 
have had the fun of building it sey- 
eral times because every time it 
rains, it has washed out. They've 
been at me to help them build one 
like I’ve told them of, which, as chil- 
dren, we built one time. The rain 
didn’t wash ours out. How we 
watched the water flow over the top! 
To us it was a picture of Niagara. 

“I would enjoy playing with them 
in the mud. They tell me they have 
a large swinging bough down there 
which they know would hold me up, 
so I'll take a swing with them. 

“On our ramble home I'd come up 
thru the slough where they tell me 
the cat-tails and calamus grow and 
‘round thru the wild gooseberry 
patch to see the nests where five 
different kinds of birds laid their 
eggs and brooded their little families 
this spring. 

“We would surely be tired at the 
end of the day but that would soon 
be forgotten and they’d always re- 
member ‘the day mother helped build 


a dam’. 
When Mountains Beckon 


“A friend of mine and I will take 
our long-talked-of horseback trip up 
Rock Creek to the little falls in the 
Crazy Mountains, fourteen’ miles 
away,” writes Mrs. Harvey B. Ey- 
man of Park County, Montana. 

“These mountains with their slate 

blue tops have been 
calling me from my 
pantry window for a 
long time. 

“With a goodby kiss 
to the three sleeping 
babies, we’d start off 
up a seldom used coun- 
try road at the back of 
the ranch. A few miles 
of this road up to the 
bench land, then thru 

/ ranch land at a slower 

x gait because of gates 

5 to open and shut. Speed 
isn’t any object this 
day, anyway. A steady 
climb up the ranger’s 
trail thru the shady 
pines and across little 
sunny parks—and final- 
ly the falls. Here we'd 
enjoy our lunch with 
many drinks from the 
icy cold creek and no interruptions 
of any kind. 

“After lunch, completely relaxed, 
we'd enjoy a good old-time talk of 
hopes, plans and deeds and maybe 
even a doze—as if we hadn't a care 
in the world. A little hike around 
the falls on the soft carpet of pine 
needles which lie thickly everywhere 
and then time to start home. 

“One can see many miles out 
across the valley and the views 
change rapidly in the descent. Daddy 
would be waiting for us at the gate 
—the babies tucked safely in bed. 
There’d be a good warm supper, t® 
ward the preparation of which we 
haven’t given a thought, a hot bath 
and then we’d tumble into bed—ou 
day over—no, not over either, for 
after ‘my very own’ day, wheneveé! 
those mountains beckon to me from 
my pantry window, I can close my 
eyes and see again the coo] shadows 
under the pines, and hear the musi¢ 


” 
. 


of falling waters and feel refreshed.” 
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A Gospel for All Men 
(Continued from page 13) 


Peter deals with the subject in a 
proad, manly manner, and goes into 
it with such minuteness of detail 
that he finally overcomes completely 
all opposition. “But Peter rehearsed 
the matter from the beginning, and 
expounded it by order unto them.” 
Verses 5-17 give a synopsis of this 
particular and detailed description 
of the circumstances under which 
Peter acted. He tells them that he 
was in the city of Joppa, praying, 
and saw a “vessel descend as it had 
been a great sheet, let down from 
heaven by four corners,” tells what 
he saw in the sheet, things which 
seemed to him quite horrible and dis- 
gusting, all sorts of unclean things 
such as no Jew would for a moment 
think of eating. Then there came 
to him a voice, “Rise, Peter, kill and 
eat." A vision like this would be 
peculiarly revolting to a man with 
the prejudices of Peter, and he an- 
swered: “I can’t do. that. I have 
never in my life eaten anything com- 
mon or unclean.” ‘Three times was 
this vision repeated, and then came 
the emphatic word, “What God hath 
cleansed, make thou not common.” 

This gave Peter something to think 
about. Evidently he had already 
modified his views to some extent, or 
he would not have found lodging 
with a tanner; for the Jews regarded 
tanning as a business that led al- 
most certainly to pollution. He 
tells them that while he was think- 
ing about what this could mean, 
these Gentiles came asking for him 
and the Spirit bade him go with them 
and have no doubt of the propriety 
of his conduct. He tells them that 
he found on going to Caesarea that 
Cornelius had received a like Divine 
command. 

It will be noticed that Peter pays 
no attention whatever to the objec- 
tion which had been raised that he 
had gone in and eaten with the un- 
circumcised. Under the circum- 
stances, why should he not partake 
of the hospitality of men who had 
gladly received the Word and whom 
the Lord had recognized as His own 
while bestowing upon them the free, 
unmerited gift, the highest gift that 
can be bestowed on men, that of the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit ac- 
companied, as it was in this case, 
with the gift of speaking with 
tongues? 

It is to the credit of these believers 
who paid so much attention to the 
peculiar Jewish rites that they were 
apparently satisfied, for the time be- 
ing at least, with Peter's vindication 
(Acts, 11:18). “When they heard 
these things, they held their peace, 
and glorified God, saying, Then hath 
God also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life.” 

This, however, was not by any 
means the end of the controversy. A 
party developed in the Christian 
church, called “they that were of the 
circumcision,” that is, those who held 
that in order to become Christians 
men must first become Jews. It 
broke out at Antioch afterwards, and 
even Peter apparently lost sight of 
his present lofty conceptions of duty 
and was rebuked by Paul. It was the 
theme of the first general assembly 
of the Christian church at Jerusalem, 
and was again apparently settled for 
the time being, but it vexed Paul all 
his days, as appears from frequent 
Passages in his epistles. Nor need we 
be surprised at this for it is difficult 
for any man to live out his own con- 
ceptions of duty when he is living 
hear to his God and sees things in 
their true relations. None of us need 
throw stones at these early Chxis- 
“ans who had not yet become eman- 
clpated from prejudices, the growth 
of centuries, and who were not broad 
enough to see that the promise given 
‘o Abraham that all nations should 
be blessed thru him involved neces- 
sarily the development of a world- 
Wide religion “where there is neither 
Greek hor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
Circumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 


Pond. 1 nor free; but Christ is all, and 
0 all.” 
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Togs for the Wee Tot 


Style No. 464 brings us the 
ideal playtime tog; designed 
for sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 
four requires one and one-half 
yards of thirty-five inch ma- 
terial with  three-eighths 
yards of thirty-six inch ma- 
terial for lining. 


Made of denim or of one of 
the many cotton prints, this 
suit would be just the thing 
for that happy, healthy, 
young man. 


patterns may be ordered from Waltaces’ 
r and lowa Homestead Pattern Department 
cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 


The new Fall Fashion Book may also be had for 
72 cents. 
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Our Style Service 























WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 





Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale pate index, 
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GRAIN— Pat Chicago 
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Retail Prices Paid by Farmers 82| 83| 83] 95 
Fisher’ S Index NUMDE|F ................s0000 72| 72) 73| 87 

CATTLE—At Chicago— | 3 
1,300-pound fat cattle .......... 70; 69) 65 82 
1,100-pound fat cattle .... -| 7] 74) 69) 85 
Canners and cutters ..... .| 60) 65) 58) 81 
Feeders ............. 68} 72 67] 80 
HOGS—At Chicag | _ 
Heavy hogs 63} 63) 63] 89 
Light hogs 71 74, 68) 90 
Pigs ..... . 63) 71) 64! 87 
Sows (rough a 57 "7 55| 88 

| 














4 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . 63| 64) 69) 99 
Oats, No. 2 white 51] 53] 61| 93 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... 39 40 ze 69 
Wheat, No. 2 northern ...... 38] 38).......) 66 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— } | 
Corn . 53] 48) 63) 99 
i a 42} 40) 56} 90 
Wheat, N« onteed 31 31 37; 66 
WOOL AND HIDES— | 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston... 50] 47| 44] 69 
Light cow hides, at Chicago .............) 76) 78) 74) 68 
MILL-FEEDS— | 


Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee ....| 56] 64| 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee a j 
Bran, at Kansas City ......... 


64; 90 
62) 






















BMOrts, St Kansas CUY ccccoccovrccorcoccces! 41 41 +4 86 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ................/ 63] 67] 84] 81 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City............ 2} 76) 73) 108 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 
Butter, at Chicago .... 62} 59) 61 93 
Red c lover see 2d, at Ch 80 80 84; 93 
Timothy seed, at Chic ago net 72| 85! 93] 103 
Cotton, at New York ... 40 2| 49) 64 
Ress , at Chicago ........ 66, 68] 62) 85 
Fat hens, at Chicago ... 86} 90) 75) 86 
PROVISIONS—At Deecectnie tl 
* 60; 61] 66) 83 
Ham 69} 64) 66) 8&5 
Bacon 96) 96) 98) 113 
FUTURES—At Chicago— 
Corn— 
September ........ 59] 57) 62) 100 
December 52] 58] 59) 105 
7 _ 7 | OR Fr 105 














September i &¢ 

December 54) 5 66) 90 

OO ee | Se 97 
Wheat-— 

September 41 42; 46) 72 

December 42} 43 47} 73 

May | Re Se 73 
Lard— 

a ee eee 59] G1] 65) 82 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— 
Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at New York. 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f. o. b. 

Washington) 
Crude rubber 
So | 

FINANCIAL— 

Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at 

New York ....... 
Industrial stocks 
Railroad stocks ............. 
Public utility stocks . 


























LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
responding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 

















combined. 
HOGS 
= | 22 
n ns 
° = © 
Bw} Be] & 
oS] ob] So 
C=} Of] =o 
oc] of £T 
—_— GO} Ro} Os 
June 14 to 20 ......0 83 73 67 
June 21 to 27 ..... 78 77 67 
June 28 to July 4 75 79 63 
July 56 to 11 ..... 68 69 63 
July 12 to 18 79 80 63 
July 19 to 26 ....... 76 75 62 
July 26 to August 1 ... 1 74 65 


CATTLE 


June 14 to 20 ...... 

June 21 to 27 ..... 
June 28 to July 4 
July 5 to ll .... 
July 12 to 18 .. 
July 19 to 25 .......... 
July 26 to August 1 ... 


























SHEEP 
June 14 to 20 ...... Sin 128] 29 
June 21 to 27 .... 98} 124! 27 
June 28 to July 4 97} 125 24 
vuly 6 to MN. ..... 7 91 38 
July 12 to 18 ..... 92} 106 44 
July 19 to 25 ........ 84) 117 45 
July 26 to August 1 81} 116 48 
128 51 
124 51 
125 48 
91 51 
106 56 
117 54 























Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 


















































































in Dollars and Cents 
HOGS FEEDS 
5 } >» y * 
a| & : | 3 2 Sis! o 
ai s|§ s|¢@i gis: 
Oe 26. 5% seat 
Eisai |S/]8isai els 
Oo}; O| |alMia | Ald 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | Bran— | 
st week 5.50! 6.50) 6.05 Last week ..... es Mer ne 9.25/15.00 
Week before ...... 5.88] 6.55) 6.58 Week before 9.25/16.00 

Medium (200-250 —- Shorts— | } 

Last week ..... 7.42| 6.92 Last week --|11.25}10.38} 9.00/18.00 

Week before ..\......0 7.75| 7.52 Week before : 0.25/15 
Light a: 50-200 Ibs. hes Hominy feed— 

Last week serentenoenii 7.68| 7.10 SE yyy 

Week before a 8.05) 7.58 Week before m 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs. ais Linseed oil meal ms P. om | 

Last wee 6.75| 7.12) 6.88 Last week ........... e. ” 
Week before 7.45| 7.80) 7.50 Week before pal | 
Smooth and rough Cottonseed (41 per cen | | | 
(250 Ibs. up)— Last week 26.00 5 0) 
Last week 5.00) 4.50 Week before al | 125.50 
Week before sencietenivde | 5.10] 4.75 | Tankage— 

Pigs (130 Ibs. vehi } Last week 40. 00 
Last week . aingerenipents | 6.38! 6.88 Week before 40.( 0 
Week before. | 7.32) 7.38 Gluten— 

Stock pigs— | Last week wt besteuvesalsamaniedtommnansehicovsces. | 20.90 
Last week Week before | 20.70 












Week before 


CATTLE 


(1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
WEEK DESOTEC  cccccocccccveess 
Good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium— 
FA ees, Se 
Week before eeeeceee weetesntieeeah | 
Common— | | 
iste ieee 
Week before 
Light weight beef s 
(1,100 Ibs. dow i 
Choice and prime— 
I  § oe 
Week before ...... 
Medium and good— 
LASt WEEK ccvrccccssrecscess 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week ............ 
pi. eS ee aeceniatinaitlions 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
BMBE WOOK crcciceersercersces 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last WEEK .....cccce0s 
Week before .irccocceces 
Bulls— 

Last week 
Week before .. 
Canners and cutters— 

Last week .......... 
Week before .... 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before .... 
Cows and heifers— 
a ee kes 
Week before 


Medium and heavy-weight beef steers’ a. | 
| 








2) 
oo 50 
os) 
“10 
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aa 
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po 
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SHEEP 


to prime— Te ees 


Lambs (84 Ibs. 
Last week .... 
Week before . 

Lambs, culls and 


down), med, 



















LaASt WeeK 2.0.00 4.50 5] 4.25 

Week before .... suiednaeuns ae gy | 4.75 
Yearling wethers, medium to prime— 

Last week begin 4.25 

Week before ...... 4.62 





Ewes, medium to choice— 
EMME WIRE vicdewecerenne 
Week before a = 
Feeder lambs, medium to choic o— 
Last week — 

















Hogs quoted good to choice; c attle, ‘unless otherwise 
stated, at an average from common to choice, 





Mixed clover No. 1— 
FE WROGE os csee wesreveceretiecestinancllinnoensinenrneneinediitinis 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 
sast week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
LBBt WEEK cccccmerccecsccrereescees 
Week before 

Oat straw— 
Last week 
Rk ee 




































































GRAIN 
s n 
= s A bee 
& & n 4 
= £ o e 
vo ° Qa 2 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ... 61%} .50%4! .50 41% 
Week before 59%} .49 44%] 374 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week awe BONG |. ncccrooree] «49 40% 
Week before ........... -565g] .48 -43%4] .36%% 
Oats— 
Last week wef -21%] .21 18%} .13% 
Week before ............ noo] 28 23%} .18 13 
Rye— 
Last week setoednattinmen 39% 
Week before ............... 41 
-40%4| .32 
.40 3 

















+Soybean oil meal 








Last week le 125.00 
___ Week before 25.00 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton ea all other 
points, car lots. 
7Car lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 





_MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 






















x Bs 
o ¢ 
Si 
a : 
a | & 
Chicago Produce— | 
Butter, creamery extras .... 24%] 
Cheddar cheese 13% | 
Eggs, fresh firsts 18 | 
or euncess eves 16 
Fat hens 20 | 
Broilers 201% 
Geese .09 
Other Farm Products— 


Quarter-blood wool, at Boston.....wwe!| 20 
Light cow hides, at Chicago . . 2 
ted clover seed, at Chicago 
Cotton, at New York _— 
Lard, at Chicago 

wae ‘Markets— 

No. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires 
Lard, at Liverpool ane 


















MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 
Months of January, reprper ys March, April, May 

















and June 
os = Sr ¢ : 
2 ee : 
8 © D | Fs 
8 i —- 7. 
= ~ — = mei a a Z + 
1929 .. 117,435] 62 58,235] 133,696] 
1920 159,415] 6s 78,905] 170,828] 
1931 115,443] 52 2488 | 63,046] 131,075) 
Month of July 
21,127] 12,910] bins T0338 77,155 
10,100} 9,650) 6,099 10,352 48,752 
“ 13,386] —_ 7,978} 6,477] 11,672} 57,420 








TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the vi sit le 
supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
of butter and eggs. 


























= SSS SS 
ss), 
Week ending ai St « | a F 
ara) Sie 
° ‘ So] = wo 
Oo; Fj oO] Bie 
SURO FF ccemes 2} 33 49} 110) 104 
eee 49| 107| 105 
June 27 47} 101) 103 
July 4 50} 98) 103 
July 11 52) 94) 102 
July 18 52] 90! 100 
July 25 52} 87] 98 
August | Pe 58} 83| 98 





It will be noted that wheat is burdened with stocks 
more than twice the five-year average. 





RAILROAD LOADINGS 
Figures show the percentage for the week ending 
July 18, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for 
the corresponding week: Coal and eoke 66 per cent, 
grain 109 per cent, livestock 75 per cent, lumber 43 per 
cent, ore 54 per cent, and miscellaneous “merchandise 79 
per cent. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 1958, 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 82. Foul 
per cent bonds are quotable at 81. 





PORK PRODUCTS 


The following table gives the percentage of the 
seven-year average, 1924-1930, of pork products stored 
at western markets. 
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m1 2] 4 

ee =! @ 

Si} oO] g 
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May 1 68 97] 1 

June 1 74| 106} i 

July 1 72| 111| 10 
August 1 80! 110) 
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The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 













Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 
“PE Wires’’ is counted as three words. “226 
W. 2ist St.” is counted as four words ‘and 
“Des Moines, Iowa,”’ as two words. bt 8 7 
$155.50 both count as one word. C. 
counts as three words. F. D. 4 KY = 
four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker . 
the other some responsible business man. 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


_ LIVESTOCK 


~ DAIRY CATTLE 











FOR SALE—REGISTERED BROWN SWISS 
heifers and bulls. L. R. Richards, Webster 

City, Towa. Fi 

FOR SALE—REGISTERED BROWN SWISS 


bull, ‘three years old. 
owa. 


Arthur McCormick, Clarion, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_AVIATION 
LEARN TO FLY, WHERE LINDBERGH 
learned, at this Flying School with highest gov- 
ernment approval. Airplane Mechanics’ School con- 
nected with aircraft factory. Big opportunity. Write 











today for complete steemetion, Lincoln Flying 
School, 500A Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. _ ‘ 
SR ae CORN HARVESTER meal 

RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach- 
ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 
Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 





























No. | 
w'rds Number Insertions 
ke = Re =. 3°°Re 
10 ../$1.50/$3.00|$4.50/$6.00/$10.50/$16.50 
11 ..| 1.65] 3.30) 4.95) 6.60) 11.55) 18.15 
12 ..| 1.80] 3.60) 5.40 7.20) 12.60} 19.80 
13 1.95!) 3.90) 5.85) 7.80! 13.65) 21.45 
14 2.10] 4.20] 6.30] 8.40] 14.70] 23.10 
15 2.25] 4.50) 6.75) 9.00] 15.75) 24.75 
16 2.40] 4.80] 7.20] 9.60) 16.80! 26.40 
17 2.55] 5.10] 7.65|19.20] 17.85] 28.05 
18 2.70] 3.40] 8.10/10.80] 18.90] 29.70 
19 2.85) 5.70) 8.55)11.40) 19.95] 31.35 
20 3.00! 6.00| 9.00/12.00) 21.00) 33.00 
5] 6.30] 9.45]12.60] 22.05) 34.65 
0} 6.60! 9.90'13.20) 23.10) 36.30 























COMMISSION HOUSES 


YOUR I POULTRY WILL_ BRING FANCY PI RICES 
if you ship to us, We give you a guaranteed 
rice and pay all express charges. Coops furnished. 
eturns mailed same day. Prices on request. Write 


us before you sell. Reiling Hatcheries, Davenport, 
lowa He e- : 
MAKE MORE MONEY ON YOUR POULTRY, 


eges and veal. Our en book tells how. Ask 
Broilers are bring ing premium prices. Ship 
yours to the Ws that” always satisfies. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, Chicago. 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained Returns mailed same day. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton St., Chiergo. 


EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 











fryers. Premiums all live poultry. Dressed Veal. 
Write us. Coops “ss. holesale_ Buyers. D. 
L. Hemman Co., South Water Market, Chi- 
cago. 





COUGLE_ COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
—— poultry, | veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day o rri 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish coops on est. . A 
Finer & Son, Established 
890 





requ 
ngteweos. Chicago. 





HAY WANTED 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
Ship John Devlin Hay Co., orth Clar 
&t., Chicago. Write for prices and Fatt particulars, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES—WHITE AND | COLORS. PEDI- 

greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 
liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
geerentecs. Box 66, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 








RAT TERRIER MALE PUPPIES, 4_ MONTHS 




















‘HOG AND POULTRY FEED 
LOW PRICED YEAST-FEED, HOGS-POULTRY. 
Balances your homegrown grains. J. E. Hall, Sac 
City, Towa. 
ee ie KODAK FINISHING 
FREE FRAMED ENLARGEMENTS, SEND 
roll and quarter for six glossy prints and cou- 
pons. Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Towa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN DE LUXE 
prints, one hand colored, 30c. Pasco’ Photo 
Laboratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE EX- 
tra print natural colored 25c. American Photo 
Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
prints for 20c¢ Fast service; free rolls given. 
The Picture Folks, Lincoln, Nebr. 
FREE ENLARGEMENT, SIX SUPER-PRINTS 
first roll developed, 25e. Capitol Film Service, 
1449 Capitol, Des Moines, Towa. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
glossitone prints, 25c. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Missouri. us 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 
naginpent, 25¢ coin. 
Crosse, Wi hte 
ALL KODAK "? MS DEVELOPED, 2 PRINTS 
on each negative, 25c. Summers Studio, “Unionville, 
Missou ri 





SEVEN 
Kays 


PRINTS, EN- 
Photo Service, La 


; _ POULTRY FOUNTAIN. a 
POULTRY FOUNTAIN—WRITE 
scriptive circular of the best Automatic 
Fountain made. Quinn Wire and Iron Works, 
C, Boone, — Towa 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
250 LETTERHEADS AND 250 ENVELOPES, 
printed, $1.50 postpaid. Farmers Printery, 
Bruce, Wis. 





FOR DE- 
Poultry 
Dept. 





USED INCUBATORS 


INCUBATOR BARGAINS — GREATLY RE- 

duced prices on entire stock of used incubators. 
Sold on mest liberal terms ever given All leading 
makes. Buckeyes, Petersines, Blue Hens, Newtowns, 
etc. Many nearly new, 2,000 to 30,000 capacity, 
all guaranteed. Write or wire for description and 
prices before buying any incubator. Our reputa- 
tion protects you. Smith Incubator Company, 


3135-A West 121st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
at sai _ WOOLENS y 
GENUINE WOOL BLANKETS, BATTING, 


yarns and robes at mill prices. Also custom made 
from your wool. Write for free samples and par- 
Maupin Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


FARM MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—NO. 8 BIRDSELL HULLER, $300. 

No. 1 Birdsell, $500. No. Birdsell, $350. 
No. 1_Birdsell, new, $1,290. 1931 brand new 
10-20 ‘McCormick, new, $600. 
McCormick, $200. 20-30 1929 Wallis, 
like new, $450. Fordsons, $50. Eight roll nearly 
new Maytag fodder shredder, $175 Eight roll 
McCormick. $150. hree 1930 tworow New Idea 
corn pickers, $450 each. Twenty-six-inch aaa 





Woods Bros. thresher, $675. Thirty-inch 1930 

Woods, $690. Twenty-eight- inch Oliver — & 
Shepard, used juste a few days, $710 w. 

Maxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS—CUTS THROUGH 


turns under all trash without clogging. New Re- 
og Prices. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, 
me 
FOR SALE—DELCO LIGHT PLANT. FOUR 
Brown Swiss bulls, 3 to 8 mos. Harm «Meyer, 
Lake View, Iowa. 
MILKING MACHINES, LOW PRICES, EASY 
terms. Write today. . ©. Marlow, Box 8, 


Mankato. Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent” 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for in- 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Actorney, 149-P Security Sav- 
ings aud Commercial Bank Building (directly op- 
posite U. S Patent Office) , Ww ashington, dD. C. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 


Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa 


TALBERT DICK. PERSON AL 
consultation charges. 1216 So. 
Des Moines. Towa 


BABY CHICKS 








“SERVICE. “NO 
Surety Bldg., 


CHICKS — ENGLISH TOM BARRON, $8; 
Giants, $9; White, Be ag Leghorns, s6. 

All heavy breeds, $7.! Heavy assorted, $6.50; 

Light assorted, $5. Whiteview iatchees, Roanoke, 

Tihnois. 

CHICKS. 3 MONTHS OLD PULLETS, 65c. 8. 
Cc. Reds, Buff Orp., White and Barred Rocks. 

From accredited hatchery flocks. Eagle Grove 

Hatchery, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

STARTED CHICKS—-PULLETS—4-16 WEEKS 


old. Light breed cockerels. Iowa Chick Hatch- 
ery, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Ment ion” Wallaces’” 


POULTRY 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 

USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 

all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 
mas—100 or 1,000, 12c¢ each. 12 other lead- 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead 





ing blood tested varieties at equally low prices. 
Ajax Hatcheries, Quincy, Illinois. 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 

JERSEY WHITE GIANT COCKERELS, PRICES 
__Teasonable. _ Walter Smith, Keota, lowa a 
oe _____WHITE LEGHORNS : 
CHICKS, BEST MATING, $5.50; WEEK OLD, 

$6.50; two weeks old, $7.75 hundred, Hens. 
Hamilton Hatchery, Bancroft, Iowa. 


| | Use This Order Blank Now! | 









































: old, $5 each. Mrs. I. D. Pfander, Sharpsburg, 
owa 
FOR SALE—SHEPHERD | MALE P UPS. $4. | 
itura neelers. reorge uc ai owa 
SOLLIE PUPS PATER VEMALES. REDUCED TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND | 
prices. John Wilkin, Correctionville, Iowa. IOWA HOMESTEAD 
FOR SATE NEWFOUNDL AND P' PUPS. PRICES at | 
Tight. eo Bue olstein owa 
EO SFUR BEARERS — WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, l 
ALL STAR SILVER FOXES, INTERNATIONAL | Des Moines, Iowa. 
prize winners. Also fine dark Mink. Buy Now. 
Pfinnesote Silver Fox Co., Deerwood, Minn. Dept. | Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows: .. times in your 
CHINCHILLAS, STAHL’S PEDIGREED GOLD | 
gattrtificate breeding stock. Leo Heuvelmann, | paper. Remittance Of $...........csseserseseeeeee 1S enclosed. 
a 
a= 7BALAND. Wits aes PAT, $2, | PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES | 
Any age. “Leo Brenner, Mapleton, low eae 
SILVER FOX RABBITS, FEMALES, BRED, $2. | | 
— Arthur Michel, Springbrook, Towa 
; EDUCATIONAL | | 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 | 
daily. Send for catalog, also how to receive — - 
Home Study Course free. Send $1 for Auctioneer’s a 
Joke Book and After Dinner Talks. Your money | 
refunded if not satisfied. Ri eppert’s Auction School, 
Box 32, Decatur, Indian — Sereerers eecseesesess seeeeeees seeeeee serereesencccrcsccceseescceoecs steeecesees steces | 
LE ae N WELDING, “AUTOMOBILES — ELEC- | 
op tticity, fenders body repairing. Stevinson’s, 
20087 Main, ances City, Mo. able ‘2 pe | | 
es. ‘SALESMEN | 3 | 
FARMERS GAW BUY LUBRICATING OILS DE | aivcesgcte wind cectteubntca eects eeetaeiealed ’ nese cclcbeiaains | 
rect from refinery at tremendous savings. Liberal 
Commissions to representatives. Write Simmer Oil 
orporation, Ottumwa, Iowa. | 
WANTE D—TWO OR THRED MEN TO SOLICIT quapeseundage éesetace eoecccsecoccocococegosegcooosconcosesessosose 
Subscriptions in southern Iowa. Write Subscrip- | 
tion Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa Homestead. | 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- | 
ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
by bank Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La = oddecilannane seseeenenenes 
Ne Street. Chicago. TW. ea? | | 
LAND OPENINGS—FARMS _IN MINNESOTA, 
Ore tth Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, | 
Oregon and California. Improved farms, small or 
large, new land at sound investment prices for 
main, livestock, ncnizzing. fruit. poultry. Pent, or | Name | 
* home while prices are low rite for Free 
Book and details. E. ©, Leedy, Dept. 307, Great COnmns oo ga ot 
Orthern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. | 
SAL E OR RENT, SECTION FARM, NORTH- 
ww Towa. Two set buildings, 160 acres meet | | 
~~ Give references, age. elp, equipment anc 
aa have. Address Box 82, Wallaces’ Farmer Address . 
nd Towa Homestead. | (Count as part of ad) 
BARGAI :AIN_ ‘Day, FARM (LIST WAND RS 
map. urray’s Lan ice adena, Minn 50. | 
want to sell or rent your farm? Advertise it in | Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, 61.50. 
i 


column. You will reach nearly 95 per cent of 


all Iowa farm folks. 
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POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
CHOICE BREEDING HENS. TRAPNEST REC 
ords 200-275 Records furnished $1.50 each 
until Aug 20th only Little Utopia, Trapnest 
Breeding Plant, Lake City, Iowa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA 

HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $6; 

falfa, $8. White sweet clover, 
Return seed if not satisfied. 
man, Concordia, Kansas 
SPECIAL REDUCED SU —_— 

Lyman’s Grimm alfalfa. A. B. 
sior, Minnesota 
BUY HARDIEST 

from Sam Bober, 


GRIMM_ AL- 
3. All 60 “Ib. 
—- ze Bow- 
PRICES ON 
Lyman, Excel- 


ALFALFA SEED 
Newell, S. D., 


DIREcT 
and save money. 


SLEEPY. TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burg 
| Copyright 1912 by Little, inown & Co. 











Johnny Chuck Finds the 
Best Thing in the 
World 


Striped Chipmunk and Bobby Coon and 


Peter Rabbit are hurrying down the Lone 
Little Path when they meet Jimmy 
Skunk. They tell Jimmy that they are 
going down to the Green Meadows to 
find the Best Thing in the World, and 
Jimmy decides that must be packs and 
packs of beetles, so for once in his life 
he begins to hurry down after them. 


They were all running so fast that they 
didn't see Reddy Fox until he had jumped 
out of the long grass beside the path and 
asked: 

“Where are all of you going in such a 
hurry?” 

“We are going to find the Best Thing in 
the World,’’ shouted Striped Chipmunk 
and Peter Rabbit and Bobby Coon and 
Jimmy Skunk, and each did his best to 
run faster. 

“The Best Thing in the World!” 
Reddy Fox to himself. “Why, the Best 
Thing in the World must be a whole pen 
full of tender young chickens, and I must 
have them.” 

So away went Reddy Fox as fast as he 
could run down the Lone Little Path 
after Striped Chipmunk and Peter Rabbit 
and Bobby Coon and Jimmy Skunk. 

By and by they all came to the house of 
Johnny Chuck. 

“Where are you gotng in 
hurry?’ asked Johnny Chuck 

“To find the Best Thing in the 
World,” shouted Striped Chipmunk and 
Peter Rabbit and B obby Coon and Jimmy 


said 


such a big 


Skunk and Reddy Fox." 
“The Best Thing in the World!” said 
Johnny Chuck. “Why, I don’t know of 


anything better than my own little home 
and the warm sunshine and the beautiful 
blue sky.” 

So Johnny Chuck stayed at home and 
played all the long day among the flow- 
ers with the Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mother West Wind, and was as happy as 
could be. 

3ut all day long, Striped Chipmunk and 
Peter Rabbit and Bobby Coon and Jimmy 
Skunk and Reddy Fox ran this way and 
ran that way over the Green Meadows, 
trying to find the Best Thing in the 
World. The sun was very, very warm, 
and they ran so far and they ran so fast 
that they were very, very hot and tired, 
and still they hadn't found the 3est 
Thing in the World. 

When the long, long day was over, they 
started back up the Lone Little Path past 
Johnny Chuck's house to their own 
homes. They didn’t hurry now, for they 
were so very, very tired! and they were 
cross—oh, so cross! Striped Chipmunk 
hadn’t found a single nut. Peter Rabbit 
hadn’t found as much as a leaf of cab- 
bage. Bobby Coon hadn't found the tini- 
est bit of sweet, milky corn. Jimmy 
Skunk hadn't seen a single beetle. Reddy 
Fox hadn't heard so much as the peep of 
a chicken. Arid all were as hungry as 
hungry could be. 

Half-way up the Lone Little Path they 
met Old Mother West Wind, going to her 
home behind the hill, with the Merry Lit- 
tle Breezes in the big bag across her 
shoulder. “Did you find the Best Thing 
in the World?” asked Old Mother West 
Wind. 

“No!” shouted Striped Chipmunk and 
Peter Rabbit and Bobby Coon and Jimmy 
Skunk and Reddy Fox, all together. 

“Johnny Chuck has it,’’ said Old Mother 
West Wind. “It is being happy with the 
things you have and not wanting things 
which someone else has. And it is called 
‘Con-tent-ment’.” 


(“Little Joe Otter’s Slippery Slide” is 


the title of the next story.) 
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STROMBERG taveus 


Stand. Qual., 100% Delivery 100 500 
$.C. White, Bf., Br. Leghorns; | 
Anconas; R.C.Br.Leghorns. . i$ 6.50 $30.00 


8.0. Rds.; Wh. BY, Bd. Ris; 
‘br, 
: 7.50 35.00 





. Wyan.; 







White Lancshans ......... 10.00 47.50 
Heavy Assorted (ns purebred) 6.50 32.60 
Assorted (All purebred). 5.50 25.00 






Super Quality Chicks guaranteed to live 15 
days, per insurance certificate, $2 per bs + higher. 
$1 per 100 deposit. Balance C. O. D. Order 
quick, hatching season limited. 

STROMBERG HA TOMERY 
Ft. Dodge, lowa 











Dept. 7 
























HOLSTEINS 


PEI OOOO 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 
ing All ages. Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test Special prices to 
make room for show herd Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 


































NORWALK IOWA 
SERVICEABLE 16 mo. Ormsby bull for sale. | 
Weight about 1.000 lbs nicely marked, good | 


individual. Sire son of World's Champion Clas> C. 
Dam 520 Ibs. butter, first calf two-year-old C, T. A. | 
Bull’s 11 nearest tested dams average almost 900 
* butter guaranteed. Accredited Vi or write. 
. FERGUSON Lz (URENS, IOWA 








HEREFORDS 





Helo Bulls 


Choice Anxicty Hereford bulls coming_ two. 
SECOR & BROWN, MECHANICSVILLE, IOWA 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 
















































ANGUS CATTLE FOR SALE 

I am offering 20 choice cows, some with calves at 
foot; 40 choice heifers, and 15 yearling bulls. Sired 
by Eric Marshall, by Earl Marshall The choicest 
breeding and priced to sell. Mention this paper 
WALTER WILKINSON LUCAS, IOWA 


SHORTHORNS 








See —o 
Choice Scotch Shorthorn Bulls 
I am offering 6 splendid young Scotch bulls for 
sale, sired by a son of Imp. Gartley Lastman A 
reds and roans, good individuals, and priced right. 
Write or come and see them. 
RAY COGLON EXIRA, IOWA 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 
We are offering 12 choice Polled Steetho rn_bulls 


ws 


for sale, sired by Rodney Emblem and Royal 
Emblem. Best of families Clippers, Aungustas, 
Mayflowers. Real bulls. Come and see them. 
BURNS BROTHERS 
McCLELLAND IOWA 





JERSEYS 
JERSEY BULLS 


Grandsons of Sophie 19th and Tormentor 19th 
dams, granddaughters of Pogis 99th and Sophies 
eenee Son III T. B. tested Ready for service. 


reasonab! 
Mn = HEAD & SONS ALBERT LEA, MINN, 








RED POLLS 


CHAMPION RED POLLS 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 months of age sired by 
Melbourne Advancer, 1929 International grand 
champion and by Pilot, second aged bull, Iowa, 
192 Iso females all ages. Accredited herd. In 


business 31 years. 
TRACY & WAYRE NASHUA, IOWA 


——————~ 





SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford and Southdown 
rams, lambs, yearlimgs and two-year-olds, Sired by 
International winners These rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com 
petition. We can also supply some high class ewes. 
Come and see. Write for prices. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Iowa State College © Ames, Iowa 








Registered Shropshire 
RAMS. Big, rugged yearlings and . 
two-year-olds Reac for heavy 
service and priced resnonable. On 
Primary road No. 3 

Frank ( rank Chandler 





Kellerton, Iowa 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep write 
Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Oh’o. 
zavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
We are offering 50 choice imported 
and home bred rams. Also 50 choice 
ewes Address 

DANIEL LEONARD & SON 
S CORNING IOWA 











REG ISTE RED SHROPSHIRE Ss 
Thirty-five choice rams suitable to head the best 
flocks arti 30 ewes. Imp. Buttar 920, Bistline 133 
~ Gretaing 163 from Canada now head our flock 
ewes. Prices to suit the times. Visitors 
qr “ welcome. Harry Hazen, 2 miles northeast of 
t. Pleasant, Iowa 





TAMWORTHS 


PPP LP LP LLLP PLP LLP PPP PPPS 


Tamworth Bred Gilts _ 


for September farrow. Herd tested for economical 
gains. Real rustlers 


J. J. NEWLIN,,GRIMES, IOWA 











HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS» 


Stallions and mares for sale Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance, Visitors welcome 

















c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 











Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANFUS 
Sept. 17—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 
Sept. 18—Breeders’ Sale, Luverne, Minn, 
Francis T. Martin, Sale Mgr., Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 


Oct. 16—C. T. Rierson, Radcliffe, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
mat. aos. F. Hager & Sons, Avoca, 
owa, 
HOLSTEINS 
Sept. 29—Chris. H. Miller, Alexander, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 


Sept. 24—G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Oct. 1—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Jos, Brenner, 
Mer., Mapleton, Iowa 

Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Sale of O'Malley, 
Brown, silderback and selton at 
Adel, Iowa. M. J. Belton, Mgr., Red- 
field, Iowa. 

STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
Sept. 10—Oswald Strand, Manly, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa 

Oct. 12—Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa, 
HAMPSHIRES 

Ogt. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 

Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 


Oct. 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 26—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 


Iowa (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 
Sept. 26—E. T. Garton, Marathon, Iowa, 
Oct. 1—M. C, Cramer, Monroe, Iowa, 
Oct. 3—Winn <A. Baier, Greenfield, Ia, 
Oct. 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa, 
Oct. 26—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 24—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Iowa, 
Sept. 25—A. T. Jenson, Moorhead, Iowa, 
Oct, 7T—F. L. Melxay, Ida Grove, lowa, 
Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Towa, 
Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Towa. 
Oct. 16—F. TY. Hassler, Manning, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Howarc Darland, Barnes City, 
Towa, 
Oct. 20—L. R. 
Iowa. 
Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 29—Chris. H. Miller, Alexander, Ia. 


MecClarnon, Braddyville, 





When Farmers Camp at 
the Iowa State Fair 


(Continued from page 6) 


open-air spectacle presented on a stage 
500 feet across. There also will be the 
usual round of fireworks. 

The light and heavy horse-pulling 
championships of Iowa will be decided 
on Monday, August 31 and September 1. 
Horse shoe pitching stars begin their 
annual tournement on Monday after- 
noon, August 31. Other contests are the 
checker tournament, August 31 and 
September 1: the old fiddlers’ contest, 
August 28; the sheep shearing contest, 
ptember 3, and the baby 


commencing 3s 
health con‘est In addition to hunting 
out the neaithiest individual babies, the 


doctors this vear will award ribbons to 
the healthiest ts of twins. 

Music will come ‘rom thirteen differ- 
ent groups; The Royal Scotch High- 
landers band, Argonne Post band, Mur- 
ray Family orchestra, Madison County 
Farm Bureau orchestra, Old Soldiers’ 
drum corps, Fort Dodge American Le- 
gion drum corps, Hamilton Four-H Club 
band, Lorimor High School band, Wil- 
kins’ Taylor County band, Wapello 
County Farm Bureau band, Spanish- 
American War Veterans drum corps, 
Des Moines Playground band and the 
Dallas County Four-H Club band. 

An autogiro will be on the grounds for 
daily demonstration flights showing how 
it can take off and land almost verti- 
cally, 

All boys and girls under fifteen years 
of age are to be admitted free on Fri- 
day, August 28. World War Veterans 
are guests on Saturday, August 29; 
Spanish War Veterans will be admitted 
free on Tuesday, September 1, and Civil 
War veterans go in free any day of the 
fair. 

As in past years a wooded camp 
grounds adjacent to the fair grounds is 
open for the free use of visitors thruout 
the fair period. Campers who do not 
have their own tents may rent them 
from camping headquarters. A new 
modern bath house, equipped with 
twenty shower baths for men and 
twenty for women has been constructed 
during the past year for campers. The 
camp is also equipped with electric 
lights, city water, modern sanitary fa- 
cilfties, police and fire protection 

COUNTRY LIFE MEET WILL BE 

BROADCAST 

Highlights of the American Country 
Life conference will be broadcast direct 
from Cornell University at Ithaca, New 
York, during the National Farmr and 
Home Hour Thursday, August 20. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, governor of 
New York; Dr. C. J. Galpin, one of the 
country’s foremost rural sociologists; 
and Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, president 
of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion, have been chosen to speak on the 
broadcast, 





Among the incurable poultry diseases 
are chronic coccidiosis, tuberculosis, 
bacillary white diarrhea, fowl cholera, 
fowl typhoid and blackhead. Serious 
cases of chicken-pox and roup might 
also be included, 




















1OWA 


Northwestern—Sioux County, Aug. 1— 
Last Saturday, we had our first real 
rain since July 4. The heat has been 
intense. Corn will be benefited by the 
rain, altho it is badly damaged by heat 
and drouth. Some farmers are plant- 
ing millet for a fall feed crop. Some 
corn has been cut for feed, as the pas- 
tures are bare.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Aug. 3— 
Had a fine, much-needed rain yester- 
day. Corn was showing the effects of the 
hot, dry weather. Just how much the 
corn was damaged, only time will tell. 
Threshing is almost over. Oats, while 
damaged some, will make an average 
yield. Wheat is up to average or a lit- 
tle above. Potatoes will be a short crop 
because of the lack of moisture. Many 
pastures were getting very short and 
brown. Old corn about all cleaned up.— 
O. C. Cole. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Aug. 3—Relief from the drouth and heat 
came August 1. Corn had begun to fire 
and there is some grasshopper damage 
in spots. Threshing about done. Yields 
are about the usual high and low for all 
grains. More wheat will be fed this 
year, as it seems to be an unusually 
good time to go in for cattle and hogs. 
Fall plowing for wheat has begun in 
many places.—Arthur Nelson. 
Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
Aug. R Saturday was a great ben- 
efit to ‘the corn crop, and probably 
helped the wells some. Oats all threshed 
around here, and averaging 30 to 35 
bushels. Early springs going to market 
at 16 to 18 cents a pound. Graded eggs 
selling at 20 cents, seconds at 12 cents, 
butterfat 23 cents. Hogs steady. Hay 
fair to good. Gardens very much dried 
out. Potatoes fair. Pastures getting 
short.—Tilferd R. Knudson. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Aug. 3— 
After a twelve-day drouth and 98 to 107 
degrees of heat, we now have cooler 
weather. About two inches of rain fell. 
Some corn badly fired: most corn stood 
drouth and hot winds fairly well. Water 
scarce.—Monroe Newton, 

South-Central—Wayne County, Aug. 3 
—Threshing is the order of the day. 
Oats nothing to brag about. Timothy is 
pretty fair. We had another good rain 
this week-end, and the corn prospects 
are surely great. Eggs 13 cents cash, 
15 cents in trade, nest run.—Pearl D. 
Souder. 

Central—Calhoun County, Aug. 3—A 
good rain on August 1. Danger to crops 
partly ended. Threshing almost com- 
pleted. Many corn fields show much 
damage from the scorching heat. Hogs 
$3.50 to $6, oats 14 cents, corn 39 to 40 
cents, butterfat 23 cents, No. 1 brown 
eggs 22 cents, white 20 cents, hens over 
4 pounds 14 cents, springs under 4 
pounds 17 cents. Pastures almost dried 
up. Feed short. Oats yield 30 to 45 bush- 
els, quality light—25 to 30 pounds per 
bushel.—H. Wm. Schon. 

Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 3— 
Threshing nearly done. Yields vary; 
average 20 bushels. Wheat fair. Pas- 
tures in bad shape. Second hay crop not 
promising. Most livestock in good con- 
dition. Not much grain moving out. Poul- 
try improving. Slight raise in cream 
prices.—Lacey Darnell 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Aug. 1— 
Good rain this evening, and looks like 
more. Threshing half done. Oats pretty 
good in quality and yield. Corn on light 
soil badly damaged. Pasture brown. 
No. 2 yellow corn 41 25 








cents, ict 25 
cents, oats 15 cents, eggs 14 cents.—E. 
A. MeMillin. 8 
Southeastern—Lee County, Aug. 3— 
Good shower July 31. Have had days of 
over 100 degrees. Some corn has fired. 
A shortage of garden stuff. Only a few 





report sweet corn and tomatoes. More 

rain badly nee a.—vV. Y. H. 
Eastern—Delaware County, Aug. 2— 

Have had a very hot, dry summer; a lit- 


tle rain today, and if we get more we 
may have half a crop of corn. Thresh- 
ing about done; vield and quality light. 
Yields from 5 to 35 bushels. Some oats 
cut for hay.—C. D. Hunt. 
Eastern—Benton County, Aug. 5— 
Threshing done. Oats light. A farmer 
hauled 66 bushels of oats to town to 
pay his threshing bill, was docked 4 


cents for light weight, and the load 
brought him $7.92, “" 12 cents per bush- 
el. Wheat mostly betng stored. Field 
corn now in roasting ear stage, and a 
wonderful crop if more rain comes. 


Hoppers hurting late hay.—Mrs. A. R. L. 

Northeastern—Favette County, Aug. 3 
—The drouth is broken. Life-giving wa- 
ter fell most of last night, and it bids 
fair to continue. Some fields of corn 
on sandy ground are ruined, but most 
corn will be saved. Threshing practical- 
ly finished. Average yield about 25 bush- 
els. Pastures brown. Farmers cutting 
green corn for stock. Butter 28 cents, 
eggs 17 cents, spring chickens 22 cents, 
old chickens 15 cents, corn 60 cents, oats 
35 cents.—W. L, Peters. 
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ILLINOIS 

Central—Piatt County, Aug. 
loeks fairly good, but needs rain very 
much, Not much old corn left on the 
farm. Threshing is in full sway. A lit- 
tle wheat made about 30 bushels. Oats 
going from 38 to 82 bushels, with an 
average of around 50, and testing about 
30 pounds per bushel.—R. M. Walker. 

Southern—Wayne County, Aug. 3—A 
fine rain Sunday night. Threshing is 
mostly over. Grain averaged from 20 to 
60 bushels. Red-top threshing has be- 
gun. Seed is turning out fairly well, 
Pastures very dry. Corn is standing the 
drouth finely.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 

Western—Our extremely hot, dry spell 
was broken by a severe electrical and 
wind storm and heavy downpour of rain 
nearly two weeks ago, doing consider- 
able damage in the western part of the 
county, but doing much good also. Ey- 
erything is looking better. Hada show- 
er last night.—Mrs. I. L. Baird. 


NEBRASKA 


Eastern—Platte County, Aug. 2—No 
rain. Everything very dry. Some corn 
gone; the rest is suffering. A very short 
third cut of alfalfa. Pastures on up- 
lands burned. Threshing finished. Oats 
ran around 25 bushels. Wheat good; 
made from 20 to 49 bushels. Barley 
around 30 bushels. Potatoes small te 
very small.—Adolph Frese. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 
3—Combining all done. Shock threshing 
about done. Corn, pastures and alfalfa 
were suffering for rain, some corn dam- 
aged by dry weather and hot winds, but 
a two-inch rain July 30-31 will help 
greatly. Potatoes and garden vegetables 
very short crops. Prairie hay will be 
lighter than last year. Wheat 32 cents, 
corn 39 cents, oats 15 cents, cream @ 
cents, eggs 15 cents.—Chas. M. Turner. 

MISSOURI 

South-Central—Webster County, Aug. 
3—Wheat is threshing out well—as high 
as 32 bushels has been reported. Oats 
rather light. Corn needing more mois- 
ture. Pastures are gone; farmers are 
feeding corn. Hay crop was very light. 
Fruit crop is fair to good, but no de- 
mand. Prices on all kinds of farm prod- 
ucts very low; also livestock. Probably 
the worst year farmers ever had to con- 
tend with.—J. C. Preston. 

Central—Moniteau County, Aug. 3— 
A fine rain fell yesterday, which was 
badly needed. Threshing practically all 
done. Wheat yielding around 30 bushels, 
oats from 25 to 50 bushels. Threshing 
charges were 6 cents for wheat and 4 
cents for oats. Very little wheat being 
sold on the market. A considerable 
amount being used as feed, Market 
opened at 38 cents, but demand from 
feeders and refusing the low price 
caused the prevailing price to go to 4 
cents. Oats selling for 25 cents, cora 
68 cents, bran 85 cents, shorts 95 cents, 
cream 19 cents, eggs 11 and 19 cents 
heavy spring chickens 18 cents.—Wesley 
Kiesling. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Aug. 
38—The first two days in August brought 
us 414 inches of rain, with no wind, 
which came in time to save a 100 per 
cent corn crop. Money scarce and prices 
of farm truck poor. Corn 40 to 55 cents 
wheat 38 to 49 cents, oats 20 cents, hens 
14 cents, springs 17 cents, eggs 14 cents 
hogs $4.75 to $6.90, cattle and veals $2.50 
to $7. W. Griggs. 

Northwestern—Daviess County, Aug. 
8—Two inches of rain August 1-2. Much 
damage by chinch bugs. Plenty of na- 
tive grasshoppers. Some garden crops 
badly burned.—E. L. Griggs. 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, Aug. 5— 
General rains have saved what was left 
of the corn crop. Corn on light soil will 
make only fodder. No pastures; cattle 
on dry feed. Late oats poor qualit) 
Barley half a crop, rye 10 bushels, flax 
1 to 19 bushels. Grasshoppers plentiful 
Early potatoes $1.50 to $2, oats 15 cents, 
barley 24 cents, wheat 42 cents, flax 
$1.38, eggs 15 cents, butterfat 22 cents.— 
Charles H, Carlson. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Southeastern—Turner County, Aug. 4 
—Threshing mostly done. Yields very 
poor. Corn looks like a failure. Ve'Y 
dry, and lots of red-hot days. Plenty 0! 
roughage for livestock till next crop.— 
M. L. Kipp. 


2—Corn 








INDIANA 
Northwestern—Jasper Coumty, Aus. 


Threshing is in full swing. Wheat '§ 
yielding from 20 to 35 bushels per : 
Grade No. 1- selling at No. 2 P! 

Oats have been very disappointing. Lots 
of straw, not much oats, and very povt 
quality; 25 to 35 bushels per acre. Rust 
killed them; second growth has eto 
up and headed out. Corn needs a 





very badly. Cream 19 cents, cern 
4¢ cents, oats 15 cents, 


J. F. Rayman. 
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wheat 38 cents.~ 
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| Good News for Faith! 
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Fa fll 


By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 








Lane 














FAITH is the 
NAME THAT TED HAS 
CHOSEN FOR MISS SLATER. 
THIS NAME WAS SUGGESTED 


8 MISS PAULINE BORTON 
Y State CENTER, 10wA 

JoE SUMMERS ARDON,1OWA 
And Grace PEARSON MAXWELL, tows 


TED DECIDED UPON THIS 
NAME IN RECOGNI- 
TION OF THE FAITH 
THAT MISS SLATER 
HAS PLACED IN HIM. 


— 











ALWAYS THE SAME 

The youth seated himself in the 
dentist’s chair, bedecked in a gor- 
geous striped shirt and an even more 
gorgeous checked suit with the “sail- 
or pants” effect that was once in 
style. The dentist surveyed the blank 
face, the shoestring necktie, the 
slicked-down hair and then turned 
to his assistant. 

“I'm afraid to give him the gas,” 
he whispered. 

“Why?” said the assistant. 

“Well, how will we know when he's 
unconscious ?” 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 

In reply to the teacher’s question, 
“Which is the national flower of 
England?” the class answered in uni- 
son: “Roses, miss.” 

“Very good,” said the teacher. 
“Now, what is the national flower of 
France?” 

“Lilies, miss,” piped the class. 


“Excellent,” said the teacher. 
“Now, which is Spain’s national 
flower?” 


There was a long pause, then little 
Tommy Smart, making up his mind 
to have a pot shot guess, volunteered 
the answer: “Bulrushes, miss!” 


HE’D GET EVEN 
Judge: “Before I pronounce sen- 
tence, have you anything to say?” 
Ex-Barber: “Yes, your honor; I’d 
like to shave the prosecuting attor- 
ney just once more.” 


WE KNOW SOME LIKE HIM 

“How long have you been working 
for the company?” 

“Ever since the boss threatened 
to fire me.” 


OH! boc! 
Doctor: “Are you feeling very ill? 
Let me see your tongue, please.” 
Patient: “It’s no use, doctor; no 
tongue can tell how bad I feel.” 


NOW | KNOW NoTHine 
Witt HAPPEN TO TED 
BUT DO NOT TELL A 


















AND FROM NOW On— | 
SHALL CALL You FAITH 
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it wish TEO 
HAD SET 
HIS PLANS 
FOR TONIGHT 

INSTEAD OF Yr 
To MORROW 





































them.” 


JOHNNY WAS OBSERVANT 

Small Johnny from the city was 
visiting his uncle on the farm for 
the first time and was very much in- 
terested in the procedure of milking. 

“Now you know how uncle gets 
the milk, don’t you?” his aunt asked. 

“Sure,” replied Johnny, “he gives 
the cow some breakfast food, then a 
drink of water and then drains her 
crankcase.” 


JUST A LITTLE MORE SCOTCH 


A venerable Scot purchased a little 
radio set, and a few days later his 
friends asked him how he liked it. 

“Well, it’s aw right to listen to,” 
he replied, “but those bulbs are nae 
sae gud to read by.” 


ANOTHER SCOTCHMAN, MAYBE 

We know a man who found two 
corn plasters and immediately went 
out and bought himself a pair of 
tight shoes. 

wow! 

Host: “It’s beginning to 
you'd better stop for dinner. 

Motoring Visitor: “Oh, thanks 
very much, but it’s not bad enough 
for that.” 


rain; 


GEOGRAPHICAL LUNCH 
“Are you Hungary?” 
“Yes, Siam.” 
“Den Russia to the table and I'll 
Fiji.” 
“All right, Sweden my coffee and 
Denmark my bill.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Some brides who put their very 
heart in their biscuits must have 
been heavy-hearted when they made 
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Long 24 Hou 
THIS Wtterc 

BE FOR TED, 
FAITH, THE 

SHERIFF Ano] 
HIS DEPUTI 

WHO ARE TO 
HELP CAPTURE 
The KIDNAPPERS 











NO SUICIDES 

“Why is it, Rastus,” an old negro 
was asked by his employer, “that so 
few negroes ever commit suicide?” 

“It’s dis way, boss,” replied Rastus. 
“When a white man gets in trouble 
and sets down to worry over it, he 
gets despret and kills hisself. When 
a nigger sets down he jus’ goes to 
sleep.” 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 


The old-fashioned farmer was hard 
to convince. “No,” declared he, “I'll 
have no such contraption in my 
house. Pianners are bad things.” 

“Oh, but father,” protested his 
daughter, “this is an upright piano.” 


A MORATORIUM 
Merchant: “Look here, you have 
been owing me this bill for a year. 
I'll meet you half-way. I’m ready to 
forget half what you owe me.” 
Debtor: “Fine! I'll meet you. I'll 
forget the other half.” 
HE KNEW ‘EM 
Rag Merchant: 
lady?” 
Lady: 
beer?” 
Rag Merchant: “Well, vinegar bot- 
tles, lady?” 








“Any beer bottles, 


“Do I look as if I drank 


HOW SHOCKING! 
Hubby: “Darling, I’m so glad—and 
to think you kept it a secret.” 
Wifey: “Don’t be silly. This is a 
new seat cover for our Austin car.” 











TO Be 


PERMISSIBLE 


As the express thundered thru a 
wayside station, one of the passen- 
gers, leaning out of a window, over- 
balanced and fell out of the car. 

Fortunately, he landed on a heap 
of sand and did not do himself a great 
deal of damage. 

A porter went to the rescue. 

“What am I going to do now?” 
asked the victim, rubbing himself 
tenderly. 

The porter picked up his ticket, 
which had fallen to the ground. 

“You’re all right, mister,” he said, 
casually. “This ticket allows break 
of journey.” 


NOT SO “HANDY” 

“Rastus, how is it you have given 
up going to church?” asked Pastor 
Brown. 

“Well, sah,” replied Rastus, “it’s 
dis way. I like to take an active part 
an’ I used to pass de collection bas- 
ket; but dey’s give de job to Brothah 
Green, who jest returned from Ovah 
Thai-ah.” 

“In recognition of his heroic serv- 
ice, I suppose?” 

“No, sah, I reckon he got dat job 
in reco-nition of his havin’ lost one 
o’ his hands.” 

THE BALANCE WON HIM 

He had proposed. 
head haughtily. 

“You!” came her scornful reply. 
“You want to marry me?” 

“Yes,” murmured the lover. 

“But, my dear boy,” she went on, 
“you've only known me three days.” 

“Oh, much longer than that real- 
ly,” he said. “I've been two years in 
the bank where your father has his 
account.” 


She tossed her 


NOT YET OUT OF DANGER 

“How’s your wife coming along 
with her driving?” 

“She took a turn for the worst last 
week.” 





SLIM AND SPUD 


Spud Gets Shocked! 


















TOSSIN' THOSE 
BUNDLES UP THE WAY 
\YoU DO MAKES ALOT OF 
WASTE MOTION, PANCAKE. 
Now A GOOD F4aRMER 
TOSSES ‘EM UP 
MORE THAN ONE 
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CAR OWNERS bought more 





Firestone Tires 


during May, June and July 


than in any like 


There are reasons for this— 
Firestone is building the Greatest Tire 
Values in history, with the result that 
Firestone Factories are operating 24 
hours a day, 6 days a week, to meet 
public preference. 

This is the year everybody is scruti- 
nizing his purchases. This is particu- 
larly true in tire buying because of the 
many confusing and misleading state- 
ments made about tires. 

To: give car owners the facts, 
Firestone published comparisons show- 
ing quality, construction: and prices. 
Then the public went to Firestone Serv- 
ice Stores and Service Dealers—made 
their own comparisons with cross sec- 
tions cut from Firestone Tires— and 
from special brand mail order tires 
and others. 

When they saw the facts, they bought 
more Firestone Tires during May, June 
and July than in any like period in 
Firestone history. 

Let the Firestone Service Dealer 
show you these Firestone Extra Values 
and have your car equipped for Safe, 
Trouble-Free Motoring. Drive in today. 


COMPARE 


CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY 
































| ¥ 4.75-19 TIRE] 4.50-21 TIRE 
restone A Spe- +A Spe- 
Firestone Firestone f\; 
Gives You | olsteia i Sentinel — 
Type Order Tire Type Order Tire 
More Weight, 
|Pounds. . . « .« 18.00/| 17.80/|| 17.02 | 16.10 
'More Thickness, | 
Inches ....| -658 -605§ -598 561 | 
More Non-Skid 
| Depth,inches . .| -281] .250 -450 | .234 
‘More 
Plies Under Tread . 6 & 6 5 
\Same Width, | 
Inches ... .| 5-20 §.20 4.75 4.75 
‘Same Price . $6.65 | $6.65 || $4.85 | $4.85 
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PRICES 
















































































“ ” : 
+A Special Brand tire is made by a manufacturer 
Mail Order houses, oil companies and others, under a name that does not identify 
the tire manufacturer to the public, usually because he builds his “best quality” 





ee pe ) Firestone | 
‘otanela [PSP*ci*‘oreneia| | Sentines [SPECI Sentint Foran] xSPecial] olaneie 
MAKE OF TIRE Type melt Type Type | Brand | yo, MAKE OF TIRE Type | Brand Type 
CAR SIZE Cash Order | Cash Cash Mail Cash CAR SIZE Cash Mail Cash | 
Price Tire Price Price Order Price Price Order Price 
Each Por Pair Eaoh Tire | Por Pair Each Tire Per Pair 
Buick-Mar. deat ~ 
Ford ) e Oldsmobile ' 5.25-18] $7.90] $7.90 1$ 15.30) 
Chevrolet_ § 1.40-21 $4.98 $4.98 $9.60 $4.35 $4.35 $8.50 Auburn___. ) 
Jordan___ ' 5.50-18] 8.75] 8.75] 17.00 
Chevrolet__|4.50-20] 5-60] 5.60|10.90|| 4-78] 4.78) 9.26] | Reo-———- 
Gardner___ 
Ford______}4,50-21| 5-69) 5.69 |x1.20]| 4.85) 4.85] 9.40]| Osiiond — ||5.50-19| 8.90] 8,90| 17.30 
Ford - ne or | 
Chevrolet_ -|4,75-19] 6.65] 6.65 |12.90] | 5.68] 5.68] 114.1 Scare 
| Whippet) |" ‘” , . Vike? { 16.00-18] 12.20) 11.20 | 21.70 
ion Franklin_. | | 
Piymouth_ }|4-75-20] ©-75| 6.75 |13.20) | 5-75) 5.75] 21.26] | Hudson ; 16.00-19) 21.40) 11.40 | 22.20 
LaSalle — } |6.00-20] 11.50 11.50 | 22.30 
Chandler— ) Phan Arrow |6-00-21| 22.65] 11.65 | 22.60 
DeSoto____ | Pierce-Arrow|O°-VY- +05 . 7 
Dodge Stutz. |6.50-20] 23.10) 13.10 | 25.40 
Durant lie Cadillac___ ” - | 
Graham-P, ||9-00-19] 6.98] 6.98 |13.60| | 5-99, 5.99] 11.661] Ti\.u1n — { [7-00-20] 15.35] 15.35 | 29.80) 
Pontiac | 
Roosevel 
Willys-K. TRUCK and BUS TIRES 
| Essex.____) | ~ 9 ~ Peas Special a 
Rsk —}}5.00.20] 7.20) 7.10/13.00/| 6.20] 6.10] a2.90]| size | etic] Aman} noi 
E m Each Order Tire Per Pair 
Lssex att T 
Nash >|5.00-21| 7.35] 7.35 |14.30]| 6.35] 6.35) 12.40] [39x5 H.D._ $17.95 | $17.95 | $34.90 | 
Oldsmobile 32x6 H.D._ 29.75 29.75 57-90 
te he 36x6 H.D. 32.95 32.95 63.70 
Buick 5-25-21) 8.571 8.57 |x6.70| | 7.371 7.37| 14.521 |6.00-20 FLD. 55.35 | 15.35 29.80 
for distributors such as Double Guarantee — Every tire manufactured by 
Firestone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries Fire- 
stone’s unlimited guarantee and that of our 25,000 Service 
Dealers and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 


tires under his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 











Firestone Service Stores and Service Dealers 


Save 


You Money and Serve You Better 





Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 








